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BUTTE, MONTANA. 
The Greatest Mining Camp in the World. 


BY E. V. SMALLEY. 


The old miners have a strong love for the word 
camp. ‘They lived in camps when they first begun to 
search for the precious metals, and they got into the 
habit of calling every sort of an abiding place where 
miners congregate acamp, whether it bea collection 
of huts and tents or a big town. So they speak of 
Butte as the chief mining camp of Montana, or the 
greatest mining camp of the world, although the 
place years ago grew from a hamlet into a busy town, 





from,the sombre precipices of Silver Bow canyon he 
begins to look about for signs of the peculiar indus- 
tries of the Butte district. Before the canyon shut 
out the landscape he had seen un the western moun- 
tain wall a banner of black smoke and had been told 
that in the gorge obscured by the smoke lay the great 
smelting works of Anaconda, getting their ores from 
Butte, and sending their copper matter to Swansea, 
in Wales. Now he notes that the little stream the 
track is following is of a ruddy clay cdélor, a sure sign 
that somebody is washing for gold along its banks. 
This Place mining is unimportant, all the rich dig- 
gings having been long since washed out and the 
business being now an affair of Chinamen or of a few 
shiftless white men, to whoma dollar or twoa day, 





The sparse grass in the valleys is?short and meagre 
and dries up soon after it begins to show a tinge of 
green. The pines on the lower slopes of the mount- 
ains are black and stunted. At an altitude of 6,000 
feet Nature is but a surly step-mother to vegetation of 
all kinds. The grand mountains, with their white 
summits and grey precipices compensate the lover of 
scenery, however, for much that is lacking in the 
landscapes, for these are not our eastern mountains, 
with their gentle slopes and their thick garb of forest, 
but the high Rockies, savage, desolate and awe- 
inspiring. 

The town comes suddenly into view, after the huge 
structures of the Blue Bird silver works have been 
passed. It lies tilted up on its steep slope in the full 
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BUTTE.—SMELTER OF THE PARROT SILVER AND COPPER COMPANY. 


and then into a permanent, well-built city. Butte 
now has 23,00@ inhabitants, churches, schools, com- 
fortable residences, substantial business blocks, a big 
court house, the largest opera house west of Minne- 
apolis, a high-toned club—in short, all the usual fea- 
tures of well-established city life, but in the talk of 
all old Montanians it is still a camp and always will 
be a camp. 

The traveler approaching. Butte for a first visit 
feels a much more lively curiosity as to its appear- 
ance than he usually experiences in regard to strange 
places. He has heard that it produces a greater 
value of the precious metals than any other place: in 
the world. As to how these metals are produced, and 
what sort of a town their production has created he 
is usually quite ignorapt, When the train emerges 





with the remote chance of finding a good-sized nugget 
is more fascinating than the sure returns from regu- 
lar work in the silver mines. This little stream, 
called Silver Bow Creek, is the head waters of the 
Columbia, and to follow it by all its windings to 
where the mighty river discharges its broad flood into 
the Pacific below. Astoria would bea journey of 
nearly 2,000 miles. It heads up on the high ridge- 
pole of the continent, the Main Divide of the Rocky 
Mountains, and not far from this ridge-pole, 6,000 
feet above the sea-level, on the steep. slope of what 
might be called the first pitch of the roof, is built the 
city of Butte. Nature has endowed the place with 
magnificent mountain views, but has refused it the 
charm of herbage, foliage and flowers. There are no 
shade trees, no green lawns, no blossoming parterres. 





blaze of the afternoon sun, dusty and bare, with its 
smelters and concentrators standing like grim giants . 
on the ridges of the hills, or in the narrow valley 
through which the railroad runs. These big brown 
buildings, with their many smoking chimneys, look 
not unlike iron mills and give a marked air of busy 
life to the place. As for the town, itself, nobody 
would claim any beauty for it. Nevertheless it is 
compact and tolerably well built; and its chief busi- 
ness Street is lined with large stores carrying enor- 
mous stocks of goods; with its surging throngs of peo- 
ple this street has a look of decided prosperity. In 
the stores you can find all sorts of costly articles that 
pertain to dress and decoration, and expensive wines 
and eatables tempt the palate. Evidently, the stran- 
ger concludes, this is a place where money is easily 
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made and freely spent. He isright, in one way at : 

least. In Butte money is easily spent, but it is made oF PME A 
by hard work. In the form of silver bullion, it is ex- 
tracted from the solid rocks, which, tortured by 
crushing and roasting and coaxed with quicksilver, 
yield up their precious hidden treasure. 

At the railway station the observant traveler will 
not fail to be impressed by the evidence in the nu- 
merous tracks and cars and the frequent trains of an 
enormous traffic. It is safe to say that there is. no 
other town in the world that furnishes as much rail- 
way tonnage in proportion to its population as Butte. 
Everything consumed in Butte—everything the inhab- 
itants eat, drink, wear, burn or waste; the timber for 
their buildings, the props for the mines, the salt that 
is mixed with the refractory ores, the coal and coke 
that run the smelters, the forage for the horses—all is 
brought in by rail; and there goes out a prodigious 
tonnage in the shape of copper matte, silver ingots 
and concentrates. The railway business of the town 
and the neighboring mines and mills is performed by 
the Utah Northern branch of the Union Pacific, 
which connects with its main line at Ogden, Utah, 
and by the Montana Union, which is owned jointly 
by the Northern Pacific and Union Pacific companies, 
and runs to the N. P. main line at Garrison, with a 
branch to Anaconda. In ashort time the Northern 
will have a new line of its own in from Helena, and 
the Montana Central will also have a road from that 
place. 

Our traveler is sure to be surprised at first that 
there is no hotel at all commensurate with the size of 
the town, but he is well lodged and not badly victu- 
alled at either of the small hotels, and if he is so for- 
tunate as to get acard to the Silver Bow Club he 
will find the club rooms a pleasant place to rest, read 
and write letters, and will meet there many compan- 
ionable gentlemen engaged in large enterprises, who 
will entertain him with characteristic western hospi- 
tality and cordiality. The active, vivid night life of 
the town will interest him. At one o’clock in the 
morning there are about as many people on the streets 
as at one in the afternoon. The explanation of this 
is that the great army of people who work under- 
ground are divided into three shifts, each working 
eight hours, so that the leisure time-of at least one 
shift is in the night. The lively late o’night scenes, 
when saloons, restaurants and variety theaters are 
all in full blast and full blaze will remind our tray- 
eler of Byron’s description of Seville. But side by 
side with this current of rapid living runs a much 
broader stream of quiet, orderly business and domes- 
tic life. There are many pleasant, refined homes in 
Butte, albeit few of its inhabitants expect to live all 
their daysin the place, and social, religious, charit- 
able and educational organizations are numerous and 
active. Good society is much the same the world 
over and there is no lack of it in Butte. 
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It is sometimes said of old New England families 
that the best part of them is underground. The 
same thing might be said of Butte, in relation to its 
wealth and resources, the greater part of which are 
in the mines which honeycomb the mountain sides 
and produce about fifteen millions of dollars 
every year. There isacity beneath this city that 
basks in the intense Montana sunshine on the west- 
ern slopes of the Rockies—a city of shafts, levels and 
traverses, thronged with busy life. No ray of sun- 
light has ever penetrated to this subterranean city, 
but its inhabitants go about its streets as cheerfully 
and as confidently as though they were in broad day- 
light. They burrow and delve, lay railroad tracks, 
explode their blasts and get out the gray ore by the 
dim, flickering light of the little lamps worn in 
their caps. Engineers map out the roadways in 
the bowels of the earth with as much accuracy as 
if they were on the surface. The dim labyrinthine 
caverns, some down as far as 1,000 feet below 
the ground, terrify the curious visitor, but to the 
miner they are as plain as the streets of the city 
above. 

Most of the Butte ores are refractory. That means 
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BUTTE.—vVIEW OF THE SOUTHERN PART OF THE CITY. 


that they do not readily yield up their silver and cop- 
per to the breath of the furnace. They are crushed 
in the iron jaws of a powerful machine that chews 
up the rocks as easily asa boy munches pop-corn; 
they are chloridized by being mixed with salt and 
roasted; the resulting coffee-grounds-looking substance 
is pounded in stamp mills till itis about as fine as 
Graham flour; then it is stirred up in vats with 
quicksilver, running water taking the lighter stuff 
from the top of the mixture, and finally the settled 
amalgam is heated till the quicksilver evaporates and 
leaves the silver, mixed with copper and lead. This 
metal in the form of big broad bars, goes to the ré- 
fineries of the East for final separation into its con- 
stituent parts. All this work is manufacturing 
rather than mining, after the ore is once got out of 
the ground. The rocks are manufactured into copper, 
silver and gold, by expensive processes and by dint of 
much labor. Thus the successful mine-owner must 
also be a manufacturer, understanding machinery 
arftl processes. It is a business for large capital and 
large brains, putting to the test men’s best business 
capacity and mental grasp. 

Is it not remarkable that such great stores of min- 
eral wealth should exist in the mountain sides within 
three miles of the court house in ‘Butte? Here are 
the most valuable silver mines in the world, and here, 
too, are the most productive copper mines, excepting 
perhaps, those in the Lake Superior district. Ten or 
fifteen years ago people used to predict that Butte 
would not last long—that the leads would be worked 
out and the great camp become a solitude. Time has 
shown how fallacious were these notions. There is 
more good ore “‘in sight” at Butte to-day than ever 
before since the mines were opened. The further the 
development of the mines is pushed the more valu- 
able do they appear. The old veins hold out, new 
ones are opened, and the great companies have other 
new ones in reserve which they have not yet worked. 
The ‘‘camp” is steadily increasing in population and 
wealth. Sceptics on the question of its permanence 
are getting fewer every year and the wealthy inhab- 
itants are more and more disposed to show their faith 
in the place that has made their fortunes by putting 
up handsome business structures and creditable 
dwellings. 

A great deal of money has been made in Butte and 
a great deal more will be made. It is nota place, 
however, where men with small capital can make 
lucky strikes in mining or other business and come 
out rich in afew years. It takes large resources to 
embark in mining, and other branches of enterprise 
long ago settled down into a condition of steady- 
going prosperity. There is noreal estate speculation, 
strange to say, although the growth of the city has 
been remarkable and still continues. Lots are only 
bought for immediate improvement. -Such a thing as 
a “boom” in property was never experienced and 
probably never will be. The genius of the place does 
not run in that direction. Ground is only valuable 
for necessary building purposes. Rents are high and 
many people live in rooms because they cannot get 
houses. Two or three hundred houses could be 
rented so as topay at least twelve per cent. net. 
Labor is well paid. Miners get $3.50 per day, 
carpenters from $4 to $5, and servants in families re- 
ceiving $25 to $30 per month. Trade is active and 
prosperous, but most merchants complain of the 
sharpness of the competition. As handsome goods 
can be found in the jewelry, furniture and dry goods 
stores as in St. Paul or Chicago. The customers ap- 
pear to want the best of everything. The two daily 
papers, the Mimer (morning) and the Inter-Mountain, 
(evening) are well supported and show talent and 
enterprise. There is also a semi-weekly called the 
Mining Journal. The Silver Bow Club has hand- 
somely furnished rooms, containing valuable cabinets 
of specimens of precious ores, and well supplied with 
current, literature. The Club is a resort for the 
leading menof the town, and a good place for a 
visitor to get his first experience of the friendly and 
hospitable tone of the place, and to obtain informa- 
tion as to its great industrial operations, 
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BUTTE MINING INDUSTRIES. 


The Amy and Silversmith. 

One of the phenomenal mines of the camp is the 
Amy and Silversmith, which is located north of and 
nearly parallel to the Moulton, although one of its 
veins may be a span from the latter ledge. The mine 
was located years ago, and in 1882 a stock company 
was organized, and work begun, but the developmant 
was not pushed with vigor; it was soon discontinued 
and the mine remained idle for four years. In- 1885 
several well-known mining 











and hoisting gear, and are fully equipped for exten- 
sive work. At present a full complement of men are 
engaged, but their labors are devoted principally to 
exploration. The trustees of the Amy and Silver- 
smith are Marcus Daly, M. B. Brownlee, Geo. W. 
Irvin, John F. Forbes, John E. Lloyd and W. P. 
Gwinn; and the officers are Patrick Clark, president; 
Geo. W. Irvin, vice president and manager; M. 
B. Brownlee, treasurer; Chas. 8S. Warren, secre- 
tary. 








mated that there are nowover nine miles of cross- 
cut, raises and winzes, anda large portion of the 
property yet remains unexplored. The Moulton has 
within its surface lines four distinct veins known as 
the North, the Center, the Silver Safe and Main, or 
Rainbow. The main shaft was sunk ata point on 
the northeast side of the claim, and near the north 
line, which was first cut at a depth of 150 feet. The 
main vein, which is from 40 to 60 feet in width, has 
been cross-cut in three places; twice on the 300-foot 
level and once on the 500-foot level. So far, the best 

paying veins have been the 





experts became satisfied that 
the property was a valuable 
one, and a syndicate was qui- 
etly formed tosecure the stock 
or a controlling portion of it. 
The men in the pool possessed 
both brains and capital, and 
in a short while they were in 
possession of the concern, and 
then the work of development 
was begun in a systematic 
manner. That they knew 
what they were about is evi- 
denced by the results. They 
struck a veritable bonanza. 
Of course, it took some time 
to get the property in shape, 
but since the reorganization, 
the company has expended in 
permanent improvements, 
$29,138.24, for labor, $171,460. 





Center and the Silver Safe. 








The latter forks from the 
Center vein at about the cen- 
ter of the mine and runs to 
the northwest with 600 feet 
of continuous pay chute. The 
center vein has been worked 
from the 300-foot level, and 
sloped above, and kept the 
mill running for the first two 
years. The vein is from four 
to ten feet wide, and the rock 
runs from thirty to forty 
ounces average samples. Dur- 
ing the past year the main 
shaft has been sunk to the 
depth of 700 feet. From the 
bottom a cross-cut was run to 
the south vein, along which a 
level was run 100 feet, and 
another the same distance 














It has realized from ore sales, 
$515,240.73; paid in divi- 
dends $204,851.40; has cash on 
hand, $64,113.18, and the remainder of the receipts 
have been paid for general and miscellaneous ex- 
penses. There are seven ledges on the claim, the 
three south ones being the strongest, and on these the 
most work has been done. The main two-compartment 
shaft is now at a depth of 500 feet; the north shaft is 
200, the center 150 and the northeast 100 feet. From 
the shafts, at distances of 100 feet each, stations have 
cuts and cross-cuts and levels driven in all directions, 
and the property mined in the most scientific man- 
ner. Most of the ore has come from above the 200- 
foot level, but as the lower 
ones have developed, new 
chutes have been found 
and at present the mine 
bids fair to maintain its 
record of being one of the 
best silver producers in 
Montana. Above the 300- 
foot level it is estimated 
that there is yet ore to the 
value of half a million in 
sight. The ore in the 
slopes varies from one to 
six feet in width, and the 
lowest grade-rock yet pro- 
duced is $40. The average 
value of the ore milled in 
Butte is $75, and a good 
deal has been shipped in 
crude state, specimens of 
which assay from ten to 
twenty-five per cent. in 
silver, and high up in gold. 
The ore is similar to that 
of the Alice, Moulton and 
adjoining ledges, but of higher grade. It is what is 
locally known as ‘“‘manganese ore” which, being in- 
terpreted means that the gangue contains manganese 
in the shape of pyrolusite, psiolomene and other ores 
of manganese. In this gangue are the silver and 
gold, but exactly in what condition the precious met- 
als exist Iam unable to say. It is probably asa 
sulphuret with traces of chlorides; in any event, the 
mine has produced quantities of 400-ounce ore. The 
company have a large shaft house, engine, boilers 











BUTTE.—MINE OF THE AMY AND SILVERSMITH CONSOLIDATED MINING COMPANY. 


The Moulton Mine. 

The Moulton is one of the standard properties. It 
was located in 1875, by W. A. Clark, and up to 1880 
but little work was done upon it, although it had 
been sufficiently explored to indicate that it was a 
valuable mine. In that year Mr. Clark made a con- 
tract with certain parties to sink a, main shaft toa 
depth of 500 feet, make stations and new cross-cuts 
at 200, 300 and 500 feet; put up hoisting machinery, 
heavy Cornish pump, with a 350-horse-power engine 
and all other appliances necessary to develop the 





west. These have yielded 
considerable good ore, but the 
development has not been 
sufficient to fully test the value of the ground. The 
north vein on the 500-foot level hasbeen opened, and 
in character and quality is producing well. The 200, 
800 and 400-foot levels of the south veins, have been 
opened the entire length of the claim, the most pro- 
ductive portion being between 800 and 1,200 feet 
west of the shaft. On the center vein, at a depth of 
200 feet, there is a fine quality of ore, as there is also 
on the 200, 300 and 400-ft. levels of the north vein. 
The principal producer thus far has been the south 
vein, which has always, and is yet, showing large 
ore bodies that have aver 
aged $38 per ton. The 
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BUTTE.—ALICE MINE AND WORKS. 


mine. In addition to this, a contract was made with 
Bowers & Co. for the erection of a forty-stamp mill 
complete, the entire improvements aggregating an 
outlay of $400,000. The Moulton Mining Company 
was formed at this time, Mr. Clark retaining a con- 
trolling interest. In October, 1881, J. K. Clark took 
charge of the works as superintendent of the com- 
pany. Immediately upon his assuming charge; ex- 
plorations in the mines were begun, and since then 
it has been worked on all its levels, and it is esti- 





hoisting and pumping ap- 
paratus are rated as among 
the best in the camp. The 
Moulton Company has a 
capital stock of $2,000,000, 
and the officers are W. A. 
Clark, president; Eli H. 
Murray, vice president; 
Alex Johnston, secretary; 
Joseph K. Clark, superin- 
tendent. The output of 
the mine for 1885, was 
about $325,000, and of this, 
$90,000 was paid in divi- 
dends, and $50,090 applied 
to the purchase of the 
Poser, an adjoining mine, 
which is rated as a valu- 
able auxiliary. 

The Moulton mill issitu- 
ated north of Walkerville, 
adjoining the Moulton 
mine. It has forty stamps, 
was erected in 1881, and has been running continu. 
ously since that time, but many improved additions 
have in the meantime been added to the machinery, 
so that at present, although small, it is one of the 
mest complete mills in the country. The machinery 
consists of one 350-horse-power engine, two rock 
breakers, two revolving dryers, two Cornish revolv- 
ing roasters, sixteen amalgamating pans, eight set 
tlers, four retorts, three batteries of 150-horse-power 
boilers each. The present annual capacity is about 
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15,000 tons, a portion of which has been custom ore. 
Wood is used for fuel, and a full supply is already 
kept on hand, being flumed a distance of eighteen 
miles, in a flume owned by the company. The fore- 
man of the mill is Samuel H. Stuart, one of the most 
experienced men in his line in the country, and to 
his careful attention to detail is due the present satis- 
factory condition of the mill. 





mMontana Copper 
Company. 

This company, 
which is one of the 
most important do- 
ing business in the 
territory, and whose 
properties are very 
rich, was organized 
in 1879 under the 
laws of the State of 
New York. Thecap- 
ital stock of the 
company is $300,- 
000, divided into 3,- 
000 shares of $100 
each. The policy 
pursued by the com- 
pany has been not 
to divide the profits, 
but to expend them 
in adding tothe 
plant and in the 
purchase of other 
mines and proper- 
ties in Montana. 
Asa result the prop- 
erties owned by it to- 
day represent an ag- 
gregate value of $1,500,000. A controlling interest in 
the stock is held by Lewisohn Brothers, of New York, 
the other owners being intimately connected with 
them. ‘The mines owned by the company are as fol- 
lows: The Colusa, length 1,975 feet; Hattie Harvey 
lode, 1,500 by 530 wide; Leonard, Bully Boy, Chico— 
lodes all situated south of the Colusa; Right Bower 
fraction, Liquidator lode; Hoodoo extension, frac- 
tion, Irene lode, lying north of the west end of the 


Colusa, and covering its 
boundaries; Nayton 
lode, one-half of Pic- 
colo lode, Gambetta 
lode, Bettie lode, situ- 
ated south of and partly 
adjoining the Colusa. 
The company also own 
four placer claims, coy- 
ering about 145 acres, 
lying east of and ad- 
joining the quartz 
mines. They have also 
two patented claims in 
the Parrot lode, each 
200 feet in length. 
The worksof the 
Montana Copper Com- 
pany are connected with 
the main shaft of the 
Colusa mine by a tram- 
way 1,360 feet long, and 
the ores are carried to 
the mill at an expense 
of one-twelfth of a dol- 
lar perton. The plant 
consists of six reverberatory matting furnaces, one 
forty-ton water-jacket furnace, ten reverberatory 
calcining furnaces, two double reverberatory calcining 
furnaces; capacity in twenty-four hours, eighty-four 
tons. The plant is liberally provided with all other 
necessary buildings, such as warehouses, assay offices, 
a dwelling house, blacksmith shop, carpenter shop, 
large stable, grain house, ore houses with crusher, 
Store houses for coneentrates, coal sheds, coke sheds, 














waste heaps, etc. The mill has a concentrating ca- 
pacity of 125 tons per diem, and is provided with 
jigs, Frue vanners, two forty-horse power boilers, 
crushers and rolls. The capacity of the plantis 800,- 
000 to 1,000,000 pounds of fine copper per month. 


The Lexington. 
The Lexington is the property ofa French com- 





BUTTE.—THE ST. LAWRENCE AND ANACONDA MINES. 


pany, called La Societe Anonyme de Mines des Lex- 
ington, which has its chief office-in Paris. It was 
sold to this company in 1881, by Judge Andrew J. 
Davis, who is said to have bought it of Frank D. 
Brown for $1, and after partially developing it to 
have received $3,000,000 for it in,money and divi- 
dend paying stock. The French company has spent 
a good deal of money in the scientific development of 
the property. A shaft hasbeen sunk to the depth 
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BUTTE.—THE BUTTE REDUCTION WORKS. 


of 1,000 feet, and levels run at depths of 300, 
400, 500, 650, 800 and 1,000 feet, and at the 1,000- 
foot station a cross-cut has been run 600 feet. The 
deep shaft was regarded at the time it was sunk as 
of great interest to the owners of all the neighboring 
mines, proving the value of the ledge at that depth 
and thus demonstrating the profit of deep min- 
ing. The next door neighbor of the Lexington, 


the Alice, has confirmed the utility of the French 

















company’s enterprise by a shaft of like depth. 

The Lexington has a sixty-stamp mill, fifty for ore 
and ten for salt, and operates two chloridizine fur- 
naces, twenty pans and ten settlers. The general 
manager of both mine and mill is Alfred Warten- 
weiler, one of the best scientiffic and practical mining 
men in Montana. The average monthly bullion pro- 
duct of the mill is about $70,000. 


Clark’s Colusa. 

This is one of the 
big vein mines of 
the camp, and also 
one of the oldest lo- 
cations. It has a 
shaft 450 feet deep, 
with cross-cuts and 
levels at depths of 
200, 300, 350 and 
450 feet, and _ its 
ledge has an aver- 
age width of forty 
feet, being in some 
places so wide as to 
require eight sets of 
timbers. About 150 
tons of ore are 
mined per day. The 
hoisting shaft is 
connected with the 
concentrator and 
furnace by a wire 
rope tramway 1,000 
feet long. Last year 
this mine produced 
about $800,000 of 
copper, and $950,- 
000 of silver. The 
Colusa is owned by W. A. Clark, and isa big for- 
tune in itself, 


The Alice. 

The Alice is regarded as the pioneer mine of the 
Butte district, not in point of priority of discovery, 
but in the more important respect of first develop- 
ment. It was bought of the original owner in 1873 
by: Walker Brothers, of Salt Lake City, and had at 
that time no develop- 
ment beyond a thirty- 
foot shaft. The new 
owners proceeded to 
sink toa depth of 500 
feet, and erected a 
twenty-stamp mill. 
They then formed a 
stock company, which 
has been uniformly 
successful and has ex- 
tended its operations, 
until it now owns, in 
whole or part, thirteen 
mining claims in the 
immediate vicinity of 
the Alice; the most im- 
portant of which are 
the Magna Charta and 
Valdemere, on what 
was originally known 
as the Rainbow lode. 
The Alice claim is 1,- 
183 feet long by 550 
wide. Its main shaft 
is down toa depth of 
1,000 feet, and cross-cuts have been run from it at 
intervals of 100 feet, making a very thoroughly de- 
veloped property. On the Magna Charta there is a 
700-foot shaft, and on the Valdemere there is also a 
shaft. From the 200-foot level of the Alice, a cross- 
cut 1,000 feet long runs to the Curry, another claim 
owned by the Alice Company. The three veins of 
the Rainbow lode are continuous throughout the 
length of the property and on the Alice at the depth 
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BUTTE.—THE BLUE BIRD MINE. 


of 400 feet several veins unite to form what miners 
call a “‘bonanza,” which is fifty feet in width of solid 
ore, by 100 feet long. 

The Alice Company owns two stamp mills, one 
with sixty and the other with twenty stamps. In 
these mills an average of about 100 tons of ore was 
crushed daily. The president of the company is 
Joseph R. Walker, of Salt Lake City, and the super- 
intendent is Capt. W. E. Hall, well known through- 
out Montana as an active, public-spirited man, and 
an expert mine manager. The annual product of the 
Alice Company is about a million and a quarter. It 
has been steady dividend-paying property. 





The Blue Bird Mine and Mills. 


The Blue Bird is one of the new enterprises of 
Butte. Its ore vein was discovered long ago, but 
only in very recent years was capital enlisted for its 
development. The owners are Ferdinand Van Zandt 
& Co., and by only about a year’s active work they 
have created one of the greatest properties in the en- 
tire district. The mill is located on the slope of the 
hill above Silver Bow Creek, about two miles 
from the center of the city, and the mine shaft is on 
the crest of the hill 2,000 feet distant, the ore being 
conveyed over a mule tramway. Seventy stamps are 
in operation, of which five are used on salt and sixty 
on ore. There are three revolving dryers, from 
which the ore goes to the Stetefeldt furnaces after 
going through the process of mixing with salt, in an 
ingenious apparatus designed expressly for this mill. 
The furnaces have a capacity of fifty tons each. The 
amalgam pans are twenty-six in number. The Blue 
Bird has the reputation in Montana of being a re- 
markably complete modern silver mill, thoroughly 
equipped with all appliances for economizing labor 
and getting the best possible results from the ore. 
Its main building is about 300 feet square, covering 
about 90,000 square feet of ground. It is illuminated 
by electric iight and furnished with the best fire pro- 
tection. 

The Blue Bird vein is a remarkable one. The 
lode is continuous for 1,300 feet along the surface of 
the property, and the ore body has the extraordinary 
average width of fifteen feet. Its average richness 
is forty-five ounces of silver and from three to four 
dollars in gold per ton. Besides the main working 
shaft three other shafts have been sunk to demon- 
strate the continuity of the vein. The development 
of this great property has given fresh life to the old 
placer mining town of Rocker, shown in one of our 





engravings, which has now become the residence of 
hundreds of workmen engaged in the mine and mill. 
Robert Booraem, the energetic general manager of 
the Blue Bird Company, is credited with much en- 
terprise and mining skill displayed in the systematic 
and successful opening of the mine, and the effective 
and economical operations of the works. 





The Colorado Smelting and Mining Company. 


This important concern, starting in 1878, was un- 
til 1885 a branch of the Argo Works, of Colorado. 
In that year an independent company was organized 
with W. A. Clark, of Butte, as one of the principal 
stockholders, and Henry Williams as general man- 
ager. This company bought the Gagnon Mine, an 
old property embracing the west end of the Original 
Lode, on which all the great copper mines are located. 
This mine has been well developed by its new own- 
ers and is producing about 1,000 tons of ore per 
month. The smelting plant consists of six rever- 
beratory and five calcining furnaces, handling about 








fifty tons of ore per day. ‘The concentrator treated 
about 17,000 tons during the past year. The value 
of the gross output for 1886 was stated at $891,617 
in copper, gold and silver. The Colorado Company 
owns a number of other valuable mining properties, 
including the original Butte Mine, adjoining the 
Gagnon, atid the Burlington group, in the vicinity of 
the Blue Bird. Of these the Burlington and Nettie 
are being worked by the company, and the Fredonia 
and Self-Rising are leased. 


ss 
The Parrot Silver and Copper Company. 


A short distance east of the Butte station, and a 
conspicuous object sure to be noted by passengers on 
arriving trains, are the smelting works of the Parrot 
Company, one of the strongest concerns in the dis- 
trict. These works represent an investment of half 
a million of dollars. The plant consists of twelve 
roasting furnaces, six reverberatory furnaces, two 
blast furnaces of a capacity of 160 tons of ore per 
day, six Manhes converters, comprising two sets, pro- 
ducing daily 55,000 pounds of pig copper 99.5 fine, 
seven boilers, eight engines of from twelve to seventy- 
five horse-power each, four steam pumps to supply 
water for the works; eighty-two roasting stalls, each 
holding twenty tons of ore; an office and assaying 
rooms, a well-equipped machine shop, a carpenter 
shop, storehouse, grinding rooms, blacksmith shop, 
pump house, coal, coke and charcoal sheds, and a 
complete system of railway tracks from one building 
to another. The Parrot Mine‘is one of the most suc- 
cessful in Montana. It has two veins, both worked 
from a main shaft sunk to a depth of 450 feet, with 
levels and cross-cuts at depths of 150, 230, 330 and 
430 feet, The daily output is about 300 tons, and 
the ore contains about fourteen per cent of copper, 
and a little silver. It is principally copper glance, 
with pyrites. J. E. Gaylord is general manager of 
the company. The total annual output of copper 
from the werks is about 14,000,000 pounds, repre- 
senting a value of nearly a million and a half of dol- 
lars. 





The Anaconda Mine. 


The Anaconda, situated on the great Butte copper 
vein, ranks as the most important copper mine on the 
globe. The mine has a three-compartment shaft 
sunk to a depth of 1,000 feet, with levels and cross- 
cuts at distances of 100 feet apart all the way down. 
The ore bodies are from twenty to forty feet in 
width. The hoisting works are said to be the most 
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powerful in use in any mine in the world. On com- 
ing from the shaft the ore is loaded upon cars and 
hauled fourteen miles to the works at the town of 
Anaconda, under a favorable transportation arrange- 
ment with the Montana Union Railroad. The cars 
carry twenty tons each and an ore train consists of 
twenty-five cars. Adjoining the Anaconda, and a 
part of the same 








shafts, the principal one down about 300 feet. 

The Rarus has a two-compartment shaft and some 
cross-cutting. 

The Goldsmith, owned by George Tong, has two 
shafts, 300 and 250 feet deep, and has produced ore 
assaying 1,500 ounces of silver to the ton. 

The Elm Orlu, a Clark property, is developed by a 





the Butte mines is taken: The mines of Butte can 
be divided into two classes—the silver and the cop- 
per bearing. The former generally have a matrix of 
manganese (carbonates, silicates and oxides) and 
quartz, impregnated with silver ores proper, zinc- 
blende, galena and pyrites. These ores vary in rich- 
ness from fifteen to eighty ounces in silver per ton; 

their average value 





property, is the St. 
Lawrence Mine. To- 
gether these mines 
are now producing 
1,500 tons of ore per 
day. 





The Butte Reduc- 
tion Works. 


This is one of the 
most important in- 
dustrial enterprises 
of the city, and was 
established with the 
express purpose of 
economically treat- 
ing low grade ores. 
The plant cost $50,- 
000, and consists of 
a water-jacket fur- 
nace having a ca- 
pacity of forty tons, 
and a brick blast 
furnace of 100 tons 
capacity. Being a 
custom concern, 
ready to buy ores 
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may be fairly stated 
at from thirty to 
forty ounces. Most 
of the silver veins 
also contain from $4 
to $12 in gold per 
ton. 

Among cthe cop- 
per mines some car- 
Ty a considerable 
amount of silver, 
but in many the per- 
centage of that 
metal is so small 
that it forms no ap- 
preciable part of the 
product at the smelt- 
ing works. The 
principal copper 
ores are copper- 
glance, embescite 
and pyrites. The 
ore, as taken from 
the mines, assays 
from eight to sixty 
per cent. in copper. 
The lower grades 

















of all who have 
them to sell, this 
establishment has 
been, and continues to be, of decided benefit to 
the owners of small mines who cannot afford to 
handle their own product. In this way it has exer- 
cised a considerable influence in stimulating explora- 
tion and encouraging the experimental opening of 
new mines. Its matte product averages fifty per cent 
of copper and 125 ounces of silver, and the value of 
its annual output is not far from half a million dol- 
lars. The company 
also owns the Liq- 
uidator concentrat- 
or, with a capacity 
of 100 tons of ore 
per day. The gen- 
eral manager is 
John L. Thompson, 
and F. Burbridge is 
the efficient super- 
intendent of the 
works. 











Mines and 
Mills. 

It is not the pur- 
pose of this article 
to make a complete 
catalogue of the 
mines of Butte, but 
only to describe 


Other 


briefly those that are if 
— ull “S 

producing ore to a asi bs 

considerable extent. Sap wy 
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The number of ‘ 
claims located in the 
district now ex- 
ceeds 700, and on 
probably half of 





VILLAGE OF ROCKER, NEAR BUTTE. 


200-foot shaft, with three cross-cuts, and is produc- 
ing about seventy-five tons of ore per day. 

The Rising Star, owned by Walker Brothers, ad- 
joins the Moulton, and is developed by a 500-foot 
shaft, with cross-cuts and drifts in good ore. 

The Centennial Mill is a roller mill, with 
the capacity of twenty stamps. The Dexter 
runs fifteen stamps, and the Old Lexington and 





are concentrated to 

a sufficiently high 

percentage to admit 
of profitable treatment by smelting. Most of the 
ores bear a concentration from two to two and one- 
half tons into one, with a comparativeiy small loss in 
the “‘tailings.” 

The geological formation of the district is granite. 
The copper veins occupy a belt south of the main 
silver ledges, but the two seem to merge together in 
the western and northern parts of the Summit Val- 
ley District. Near- 
ly all of the copper 











th@e some work is 
being done from 
year to year. The 
mines classed as regular producers are not numerous, 
however. Beside those already described there 
should be mentioned the following: 

The Minnie Irvine, near the Alice, with three 





BUTTE.—IN THE SILVER BOW CLUB ROOMS. 


Clipper are small mills with ten stamps each. 

From a very creditable publication on Western 
Montana, issued about a year ago from the office of 
the Butte Mimer, the following general description of 





mines were origin- 
ally worked as sil- 
ver-bearing, but 
when the water level 
‘was reached copper 
became the predom- 
inant metal. 
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With its near su- 
burbs of Walker- 
ville, Meaderville, 
South Butte and 
Rocker, which 
should all be incor- 
porated with Butte, 
the great mining 
metropolis of Mon- 
tana has now a pop- 
ulation estimated at 
23,000. Taking in- 
to account the 
amount of wealth it 
produces annually 
per inhabitant, it 
claims with good 
reason to be the 
richest city of its 

, Size in the world. 

! Now that all ap- 
prehension of the 
failure of the veins 

of precious ores have been removed by the operation 

of the principal mines for many years, their contin- 
ued productivity and the steady development of new 
mines, Butte’s wealth is seeking investment at home. 
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HERE AND THERE IN BUTTE. 





Butte Churches. 

The religious zeal of the people of the city is far 
more pronounced than a stranger visiting here for the 
first time would imagine. The numerous saloons, the 
open gambling’ houses and the other evidences of 
vice that are apparent upon an evening stroll through 
the main streets are not at all indicative of the under- 
current of serious thought that pervades the com- 


pastor is Rev. Dr. Scofield, who entered upon his 
|. duties a month ago. 

The Methodist Episcepal Church is an irregular 
structure of stone, brick and wood, and is located on 
one of the most commanding points in the city. Its 
erection was begun in 1878 and finally completed at 
a cost of about $16,000. Rev. W. E. King is the 
present pastor. 

The Methodist Church South, although organized 





as early as 1869, has until within a year been without 





of frame, but neat and substantial. The minister is 
Rev. Mr. Brooks. 


Social Organizations. 

The city contains many gentlemen of wealth, but 
few of them can be called men of leisure, for the 
manifold enterprises in which most are engaged re- 
quire that all their time be utilized, and that, too, in 
a most systematic manner. However, as an evidence 
of their social tastes and inclinations the city main- 








munity. ‘The Roman Catholics, each branch of the 
Evangelical sects and the Hebrews have here places 
of worship. Some are far more pretentious than oth- 
ers, but each and all are ample for the purposes of 
the faithful. The congregations are in the main com- 
posed of the business men, their families and em- 
ployes, and such mining men as are married, for the 
unmarried miner does not appear to be particularly 
devout. 

St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church was virtually 
established in 1866, by Rev. Father De Ryckere, but the 
original church edifice was not built until 1876. From 
that period until 1881 there was no regular pastor, 
the clergy from Deer Lodge and other points officiat- 
ing. In the year 1881 Rev. Father Dols came from 
Oregon and assumed pastoral charge. The congre- 
gation growing rapidly, the present edifice was be- 
gun in 1882 and completed within a year. It cost 
about $20,000, is of Gothic style of architecture, of 
brick on stone foundation, with granite facings and 
wooden cornices and trimmings. ‘The present pastor 
is Rev. Father Van de Van. 

St. John Episcopal Church is of red granite, of the 
pure Gothic style of architecture, as will be seen by 
the illustration. From 1875, when the mission was 
first established, until 1881, when the present build- 
ing was completed, services were held in different 
rooms in the city. The church is a substantial struct- 
ure, capable of seating 400, and cost about $15,000. 
The rector is Rev. S. C. Blackiston. 


The Presbyterian Church was organized in this city 
in May, 1878, by Rev, J. R. Russell, but it was not 
until 1880 that the erection of a church was begun, 
and the first service in the building was held on 
Christmas day of that year. The building is plain 
and substantial. It has a commodious basement and 
lecture room, and completed cost about $9,000. The 





BUTTE.—viIEw ON MAIN STREET. 


a permanent home and a resident pastor. The mem- 
bership is small, but they secured a good location and 
have completed a building at a cost of $4,000. The 
pastor is Rev. A. C. Coney. 

The Baptists, in the style of edifice and choice of 
location, have one of the best of the city churches. 


SS ie=— 





PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BUTTE. 


It is not large, but is substantial, well adapted and 
well furnished. 

As a sect the Congregationalists are few here, but 
they maintain a church and pastor and have one of 





the best choirs in the city. The church building is 





tains two social organizations. The elder of these is 
the Silver Bow Club, and in its limited membership 
of 105 it embraces a dozen millionaires and all the 
leading business and professional gentlemen of the 
city. The club was organized in 1882, and occupies 
commodious and handsomely appointed rooms on 
Main Street, and the apartments comprise parlors, 
billiard, card rooms and other essential attachments 
to a first-class social club. The present officers are: 
President, R. C. Ames; secretary, Walter Mackay; 
treasurer, C. W. Goodale; chairman of the House 
Committee, Charles S. Warren. The club is a popu- 
lar resort, and but few gentlemen who visit the city 
have not been made aware of the hospitality of its 
members. A younger and an ambitious rival of the 
Silver Bow is the Lotus Club, which is modeled after 
it and has a membership of 150, all of whom are rep- 
resentative gentlemen. Its quarters are on Granite 
Street, and are elaborately furnished and fitted. It 
also has its billiard, card and reading rooms, and is 
extensively resorted to by the members and their 
friends. The present officers of the Lotus are: Pres- 
ident, John F. Forbis; vice president, Dr. C. F. 
Mussigbrod; treasurer, J. F. Beck; secretary, Wilden 
Pinkham; Executive Committee, R. B. Wallace, C. 
J. Andrews, H. C. Kessler, A. W. Barnard, B. C. 
Courtney. ; 


County Court House. 


Butte is the county seat of Silver Bow County, and 
the court house is a fine and imposing structure of 
composite architecture. It is situated in an elevated 
position, surrounded by spacious grounds, and is a 
credit to the community. The building stands about 
forty feet from the sidewalk and is reached by two 
flights of granite stairs, the ascent being broken by a 
broad landing. The court house proper is 88.10 feet 
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wide by 103.9 in depth, two stories high, and is sur- 
mounted by a cupola in which is ajfour-faced town 
clock, and an electric light tower. On the front of 
the building is a portico with a collonade of pillars 
and a balcony. This portion of the building is of 
iron, the remainder of stone and brick. The entire 
edifice rests upon a four-foot foundation of Montana 
granite. The front is of white sand stone from the 
quarries near Dillon, and the sides of brick with sand 
stone trimmings. The building contains court room, 
offices for the court and county officials, a town hall 
and apartments for the sheriff. All are well ar- 
ranged and furnished and fitted witle modern con- 
veniences, and heated by steam. In the rear of the 
court house is the county jail, securely built of brick, 
the portion devoted to prisoners being thirty-five by 
fifty feet, with a twenty-foot ceiling. It is fitted 
with Pauly’s patent cells and cage of chilled iron and 
steel, and has a capacity for 100 prisoners. The 
building was constructed during the years 1883-84, 
and cost about $150,000. 


County Officers. 

The county of Silver Bow, or rather the residents 
thereof, are curious in their politics, and it has rarely, 
if ever, happened that its officers, either executive or 
ministerial, were all of the same political creed. It 
ean be safely said that on a strict party vote the 





JOHN E. LLOYD, SHERIFF OF SILVER BOW COUNTY. 








GEO. W. IRVIN, PRINCIPAL OWNER OF THE AMY AND SILVERSMITH MINE. 


HON. J. E. RICKARD, MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATURE. 


county is Republican, but at present one of the three 
commissioners and two of the four officials are Demo- 
crats, The commissioners. are W. E. Hall, Leopold 
F. Schmidt and W. H. Young; sheriff, John E. Lloyd; 
treasurer, H. C. Kessler; county clerk and recorder, 
Charles F. Booth; county assessor, M. L. Holland. 
The finances of the county are in excellent condition, 
its credit good, and it has no bonded debt save a 
small one created for court house and school pur- 
poses, and which is amply provided for. The as- 
sessed value of property in the county for 1886 was 
over $8,000,000, and the total tax—territorial, county 
and special school—is 14.3’mills. As this is compar- 
atively light it is cheerfully paid, and the delinquent 
list makes but a poor showing when published. 


Butte Banks. 


The banking business of Butte is larger than in any 
city of equal size in the United States. It is confined 
to three institutions, two private banks and one na- 
tional. The First National Bank is the property of 
Judge A. J. Davis of New York, and is conducted 
by Jos. A. Hyde, and the private banks are Hoge, 
Brownlee & Co. and Clark & Laribie. The members 
of the first-named firm are Marcus Daly, F. E. Sar- 


JUDGE CHAS. 8S. WARREN. 


gent, R. C. Chambers, W. L. Hoge and M. B. Brown- 
lee, those of the latter are indicated by the firm title. 
Clark & Laribie have a branch at Deer Lodge and the 
other firm a branch at Anaconda, The amount of 
money handled by the three concerns is extraordi- 
nary, but each is conducted upon open business prin- 
ciples, and is managed with ability and conserva- 
tism. To give an idea of their deposits it may be 
said the workingmen alone have over $1,000,000 of 
deposits, and in the three banks the money subject to 
check at any time is considerably over $3,000,000. 


Public Schools. ; 

The public schools of the city are in a flourishing 
condition and are a matter of pride to the citizens. 
Naturally the attendance is not so large as the census 
of inhabitants would seem to justify. This is ac- 
counted for by the large number of unmarried men, 
but as the town is fast becoming settled an appreci- 
able increase is shown. The first public school was 
opened in 1866 and taught by one Col. Wood, who 
divided his time between teaching pupils the rudi- 
ments and amusing them with his violin. It was 
some years before a second school was necessary, but 
education has kept pace with the growth of the town 
and there are now nine buildings with twenty-eight 
rooms, and that number of teachers. A handsome 
high school building containing six rooms has just 

































CAPT. W. E. HALL, COUNTY COMMISSIONER AND SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF THE ALICE MINE. 
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BUTTE.—THE KINGSBURY BLOCK. 


been completed at a cost of $18,000, and next term 
musie and drawing will be added to the studies. 
There are enrolled in the schools 1,892 pupils, and 
the average daily attendance has been 1,172. Books 
are furnished indigent pupils. The cost of main- 
taining the schools the past year was in round num- 
bers $35,000. There are several private schools in 
Butte, but neither of them makes any special pre- 
tenses to prominence. 


Labor Organizations and Secret Societies. 


Where there are so many toilers, skilled and un- 
skilled, employed, there must of necessity be labor 
organizations, and Butte has its quota. First of 
these, by reason of its numerical strength and the 
morale of its membership, is the Butte Miners’ Union. 
It was organized in 1878 as the Workingmen’s Union 
with a membership of 261. In 1881 the name was 
changed to Miners’ Union and the erection of a build- 
ing begun, which, when nearly completed at an ex- 
penditure of $24,000, fell by reason of faulty con- 
struction and was a total loss. This had so depress- 
ing an effect on the members that they lost interest 
in the affair and the membership dwindled down to 
eighty-four and the cash in the treasury to forty-five 
cents. In 1885, an occasion having arisen, it was 
decided to reorganize, which was done with a mem- 
bership of 600, and it has continued to grow until it 
now has nearly 1,800 members on the rolls. None 
but underground workers are permitted to join, and 
membership is not obligatory. During 1885 a fine 
hall was erected by the union on Main Street at a cost 
of $20,000. It has a frontage of fifty feet, a depth of 
ninety-five, and is two stories high, the upper floor 
being a single hall, the finest in the city. The union 
is a beneficial organization, has paid out large sums 
in benefits, and has a large surplus in the treasury at 
present. 

The Knights of Labor have in Butte four assem- 
blies, numbering about 2,500 members. There is no 
distinct assembly. The members comprise all classes 
of workingmen, skilled and unskilled; and while on 
one or two occasions they have thought it necessary 
to introduce the boycott in a small way, they have 
never been called upon to test their power or 
Strength but once—during the great railroad strike. 
Its leaders are intelligent, conservative men, who 
can always look upon both sides of a question. 

Secret societies are among the most noted of the 
institutions of the city. All the standard: organiza- 
tions of that character have branches or lodges here, 
and all appear to be in a flourishing condition. The 





Masons are particularly strong, and include a com- 
mandery of Knights Templar. Next come the Odd 
Fellows, then the Knights of Pythias. The A. O.U. 
W. has also a very flourishing organization. Numer- 
ically the Ancient Order of Hibernians takes front 
rank. It has two divisions, and numbers about 500 
members. : 
Volunteer Militia. 

The military spirit is particularly ardent. Butte 
now has five companies, four of which are duly 
mustered in as territorial militia, and the fifth is an 
independent company. s is usual, the several or- 
ganizations represent classes, and while there is a 
generous rivalry between them, there are no jealous- 
ies. The Union Guards, Capt. Reynolds, is com- 
posed of Cornishmen; the Emmett Guard,Capt. Bran- 
agan, and the Parnell Rifles, Capt. Walsh, of Irish- 
men; the Montana Rifles, Capt. Loeber, of Germans; 
and the Washington Rifles, Capt. Lloyd, of Ameri- 
cans, mostly clerks and young business men. Three 
are uniformed and equipped, and the other two will 
be before the expiration of the month. 


Butte Musicians. 

For its size Butte has more music in it than any 
other city in the Union. All the churches have 
choirs, there are several glee clubs, two string} and 
three brass bands, The latter are worthy of special 












mention. First comes the Alice-Union with twen- 
ty-one pieces, under the lead of Prof. Viol. Most of 
the members are employes of the Alice Company. 
Next, the Emmett Band -with eighteen pieces, under 
the lead of Prof. Devine, the membership being fur- 
nished by the Anaconda Mine; and third the Orton 
Band, of which seven members of 2 musical family 
of that name are the nucleus, aided by eight outsid- 
ers. All three are handsomely uniformed, provided 
with excellent instruments, and by constant practice 
are proficient in all the standard music. 


The Board of Trade. 


‘Lhe growing belief that Butte is destined to con- 
tinued progress in population and wealth, and that 
the public interests of the city need the watchful 
care of a body of citizens organized for the purpose, 
has lately brought about the creation of a Board of 
Trade. In the formation of this organization nearly 
all the prominent business men of the place took 
part, and the following directors were chosen: W. 
A. Clark, Lee Mantle, J. E. Rickards, Hiram 
Knowles, W. R. Kenyon, Marcus Daly, M. J. 
Connell, A. H. Barrett, E. M. Trask and M. A. 
Sawtelle. At this writing the officers have 
not been elected. The new body has an ample field 
before it to demonstrate its utility. Butte has been 
too content in the past with the status of a prosper- 
ous mining camp. It is time that the position of an 
important railroad and commercial center were vig- 
orously claimed for the city in the ears of the world. 
Many towns of less than half the population and 
business of Butte make a much louder noise and 
flourish by persistently advertising their achieve- 
ments and advantages. 


Butte’s Wonderful Progress. 


Despite all afflictions, however, Butte has main- 
tained a wonderful rate of progress. In six years 
the value of its precious and base metal output has 
increased from $1,250,000 in 1880, to nearly $15,000,- 
000 in 1886. Its population has increased during the 
same time from 8,000 to 25,000. The number of its 
mills and smelters has more than doubled, and their 
capacity has been enlarged from 500 tons to 3,000 
tons per day. The pay-roll of the camp, which in 
1880 did not nnmber 1,000 men, and whose wages did 
uot exgeed $100,000 per month, now numbers up- 
wards of 4,000 men who receive monthly for their -la- 
bor more than $400,000. In 1880 the total freight 
shipments to Montana over the Utah & Northern 
(which was then completed only to Dillon) amounted 
to but 25,000 tons, while for the year 1886, the ship- 
ments to Butte alone reached the enormous aggre- 
gate of 150,000 tons, and its outgoing shipments were 
more than 270,000 tons, inclusive of the ore shipments 
to Anaconda. The fine copper shipments alone were 
55,000,000 pounds, with thirty-five per cent. added 
for dross. The single item of coal for ’86 was 26,000 
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tons, which will be more than doubled this year. 
The increase of freight receipts for 1886 as compared 
with 1885 was 37,000 tons, though the Anaconda 
smelter was closed down for half the year. The in- 
dications now are that the receipts for the current 
year will be 100,000 tons.in excess of those of 1886, 
and that the difference in exports willfbe still greater. 
The fine copper output alone will not be less than 
80,000,000 pounds at the present rate of production, 
and the amount of coal, coke, machinery, lumber, sup- 
plies and general merchandise required, directly and 
indirectly, to insure this product can be easily im- 
agined. One company alone here, the Anaconda, 
has a pay-roll of 1,000 men. It is producing 1,500 
tons of ore per day, and will soon double its product, 
if the conditions remain favorable. It consumes over 
alillion feet of timber per month. It uses daily at 
its smelter 200 tons of coal from Wyoming, and 150 
eords of wood. It has built and directly supports a 
a town of 4,000 people inthe Deer Lodge Valley. In 
Butte, other big companies, such as the Moulton, 
Alice, Lexington, Bluebird, Colorado, Parrot and 
Clark’s Colusa have nine mills, 330 stamps, running 
on silver ore, and four big smelting plants, treating, 
in the aggregate, 1,200 tons of silver and copper ore 
per day.— Butte Inter Mountain. 


Butte Labor Statistics. 

The last holiday edition of the Butte Inter-Mount- 
ain gives the following statement concerning labor 
and wages: 

The mining population of Butte is greater than 
that of any other camp in the world, and the pros- 
perity of the town ceases to be a matter of wonder 
when the amount of money paid out monthly by the 
mine owners is considered. Miners’ wages are $3.50 
per day, laborers and top-men receiving $3; lumber- 
men, engineers and other skilled workmen from $4 
to $6. Mining company wages will, therefore, aver- 
age about $100 per month. Following is a list of the 
number of employes of the leading concerns and the 
amount of their pay-rolls: 


Men Average 
Company. Employed. Pay-roll. 
i ttictcncSiadiecendded oeod 900 ),000 
Piss. eeGacekecteuersnseeccesusaca 345 34,500 
NN 6.4" ce asedde 6 nb6eKieeh 300 30,000 
EN iid on ndacecid seuwebibeteced - 16 12,500 
iden chek ia keidedeseseaunddt 250 25,000 
ae a 200 20,000 
PAs tt aecdkekbtcbatececssadevle Me 30,000 
| a 32,500 
ss atin acninadehus cadens aéned 150 > 15,000 
EN WORN. oss cccccccccccecessce 5O 5,000 
SD Co cccccaccccocsctscocces « SD 10,000 
ERROR 25 2,5 
In 6c octececdetsdeadssios 75 7,5 
Mines near Burlington................. 150 15,000 
MA ubsibeemehdchdetedecdsctccdecsaccade 25 2,500 
Rae aeieE 25 2,500 
Chambers Syndicate..................4 150 15,000 
. | Rare 30 3,000 
I saa Sead os it acanksedaeag en 500 50,000 
ME ns idbadCacid mamsedeshiiacaae 4,005 $400,500 





Stamps in Operation. 


The number of mill-stamps in operation in Butte 
is as follows: 





Alice...... 80 stamps 
EEE SED eS AE: 5 = 
NS Ha isd ota ig ae sh bhnendddaweeavweuteaees 7 on 
I de hnhedakexvckiacostededesdhauss asenedee 40 ee 
cantina cndtguewed nak inadccetb naan 30 23 
DE chatcbidedeecnudéek theawtuncee kdcceciaate bb » 
RE IIIS Ge iE 25 - 
aa cabdanes ss cxdeceennwhds die Keeeiae 310 stamps. 





BUTTE BUSINESS AND PERSONAL NOTES. 


One of the best known names in the West anda syno- 
nym for perseverance, grit and enterprise is that of Ben- 
nett Bros., merchants and contractors. The firm is com- 
posed of Nelson and W. Bennett. Nelson, the senior 
member of the firm, has achieved national repute as a 
railroad builder in this section of the country, and is now 
in Washington Territory boring the great tunnel through 
the Cascade Mountains for the Northern Pacific Com- 
pany. Independent of their contracts the brothers have 
established an extensive jobbing business, which is con- 
ducted under the immediate supervision of W. Bennett. 
The Bennett Brothers began business in Montana in the 
spring of 1883 by establishing at Deer Lodge what is still 
the main house. Under their careful management busi- 
ness grew rapidly, and they located branch stores in 
Butte and Townsend, Montana, and Salt Lake City, Utah. 
They deal in farm implemeuts, wagons, carriages, har- 
ness, etc., andin hay, oats, flour and produce. Although 





JOUN CAPLICE, LEADING MERCHANT. 


the main house is at Deer Lodge, the largest business is 
done at the Butte branch. Their house here is located 
ai the depot and is under the management of E. E. Cong- 
don. The main warchouse is fifty by seventy-five fect 
and has a storage capacity of seventy car loads; and be- 
neath this is a cellar with a capacity of twenty-five car 





MATT W. ANDERSON, MANAGER BUTTE DAILY MINER. 


loads, and both are continually filled. To give an idea of 
the business done by the firm in Butte, it may be men- 
tioned that during the year 1886 they received nearly 500 
car loads of goods, and paid more freight than any other 
business house in the city; and their business will be 
larger this year than last. In order to accommodate the 





W. BENNETT, OF THE MERCANTILE FIRM OF BENNETT 
BROTHERS. 









growing demands they have purchased a large plat of 
ground near their present buildings and will at an early 
day begin the construction of a warehouse for carriages. 





A leading firm of real estate agents and mining brok- 
ers in Butte is the firm of Mantle & Warren. Mr. Mantle 
is the publisher of the dally Inter-Mountain. Both he and 
Judge Warren have special knowledge of mining prop- 
erties,and much experience in handling Butte real es- 
tate. There are excellent chances for investment 
through this firm, in both directions. 





The Lexington Foundry and Machine’Shop is almost a 
necessity to the industrial life of Butte, making as it does 
all kinds of castings for the machinery of mines and 
mills, whether in iron or brass. Boilers are also made 
and repaired, and all sorts of machinist work requiring 
skilland special knowledge, as“well as a costly outfit:of 
machine tools, is'promptly executed. Shelley Tuttle is 
president of the company,and J. V. Long secretary. An 
ilinstration of the works of this company appears on an- 


other page. 





The Bonner Mercantile Company is the largest dry 
goods. house in Montana, and claims to sell more goods 
than any retail house in either St. Paul or Minneapolis. 
Its establishment occupies three stories of a large brick 
building, and is furnished with a passenger elevator for 
the comfort of customers. It is admirably systematized by 
a division into numerous departments. The house has a 
partner resident in New York City, who looks out for 
favorable opportunities for buying goods. See the ad- 
vertisement and illustration on another page. 





Geo. W. Irvin came to Montana when fifteen years old 
with the first adventurous-current of immigration which 
crossed the plains with ox-teamsin search of gold. He 
has been in mining operations most of the time since 
then, and has lately “‘struck it rich” in the Amy and Sil- 
versmith. He is active and popular in public life, and is 
always foremost in movements for the benefit of Butte. 





Judge Chas. S. Warren, of the insurance and real estate 
firm of Mantle & Warren, came to Butte when it was a 
rude mining camp, and as the first police justice enforced 
law and order in such a way as to earn the respect of all 
the solid elements in the camp and at the same time to 
terrify evil-doers. He is prominent in Republican poli- 
tics and in public affairs generally. 





Hon. J. E. Rickards isa prominent merchant, dealing 
in paints, oils, art goods, wall paper, etc. He was amem- 
ber of the legislature which met at Helena last winter, 
and which earned the title of the “Moral Reform Legis- 
lature” by its stringent measures to restrict gambling 
and other public evils. 





Capt. W. E. Hall, of the Alice Mine, is an old practica! 
miner, whose good judgment and executive ability was 
lately recognized by his election to the position of county 
commissioner. 





Matt W. Alderson, manager of the Butte Miner, has 
been a journalist from boyhood. His father established 
the Bozeman Avant Courier in the early days of the set- 
tlement of the Territory and still conducts it, and Matt 
grew up in a printing office. He is a careful, conserva- 
tive manager, and with the new editor of the Miner, J. 5. 
Dickerson, who is a vigorous writer and has the keenest 
nose for news of any man on the Montana press, forms a 
peculiarly strong newspaper team. 





John Caplice is one of the Montana pioneers, and is 
largely interested in mercantile operations, in mining 
and in railroad building. His wholesaie grocery store is 
among the most conspicuous of the mercantile concerns 
of Butte, and he carries on branch stores in other towns 
in the territory. 





John 8. Lloyd, sheriff of Silver Bow County, whose por- 
trait appears with other prominent Butte people named 
above, is a popular and successful man in business and 
in politics. 





The W. R. Kenyon Hardware Company is the principal 
establishment in its line in Butte. The president is W. 
R. Kenyon, the vice president R. C. Chambers, and the 
secretary R. R. Hoge. Mine and mill supplies are spe- 
cialties with this house. 





Leyson & Turck, the leading jewelers of Butte. have a 
stock of goods that surprises Eastern visitors by its rich- 
ness and magnitude. Their stock of diamonds can hardly 
be equalled west of Chicago. 





James B. Leahy’s real estate and mining brokerage 
house is a good place to learn about favorable opportun- 
ities for making money in solid mining stocks and in 
Butte property. 


The great furniture and outfitting house of J. Chauvin, 
in Butte, covers 40,000 feet of floor space with furniture, 
crockery, stoves, tinware, etc., and is ready to fit up 
anything from a cabin to a hotel. 
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For The Northwest Magazine. 
FROM DAKOTA TO SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


*Tis the dreary month of November, we leave the 
bleak hills and leafless trees behind, pass through the 
almost limitless wheat fields of Dakota, through Pyra- 
mid Park, with its wonders that are quite indescrib- 
able, and pursue our western journey over the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. Now we go rushing through 
the large stock ranches of Montana and pass on to 
the grand and beautiful scenery of the Belt Range of 
the Rocky Mountains. At Livingston we see the 
branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad that goes 
fifty miles up the Yellowstone canyon to the marvel- 
lous Yellowstone Park, of which so much has been 
said and written. We ascend the Belt Mountains, 
rush through the Bozeman tunnel and go down the 
western slope. Oh, the grandeur and beauty here in 
the Rock Canyon, with the rays of the setting sun 
falling upon the rugged mountains to the snowy peaks 
beyond! 

About thirty miles beyond Bozeman we come to 
the junction of the three rivers that form the Missouri 
—the Madison, Jefferson and Gallatin; and further 
on we cross the main range of the Rockies, go through 
the Mullan Pass and tunnel, and we are on the Pa- 
cific slope. 

At Thompson Falls, those going to the Coeur d’ 
Alene mines leave the train and go over land, and 
this has brought to our mind the great rush that went 
out to the mines three years ago, some meeting with 
luck that brought them fortunés, but many being 
glad to tramp home again before the year was out. 

Three days and nights we have been traveling 
westward, and now in the early morning we come to 
the Dalles of the Columbia. The ride down the Col- 
umbia River surpasses in beauty anything we have 
yet seen. The towering moss-covered rocks, the 
autumn-tinted foliage, the crystal falls that come 
into view here and there, with the broad Columbia 
in the foreground and now and then a snow-capped 
mountain coming into sight—oh, how beautiful a 
picture! In some respects it surpasses the scenery 
of the Hudson. 

About noon we enter the city of Portland, Oregon. 
It is a beautiful city of 40,000 people, with fine pub- 
lic buildings and handsome residences. As we 
wend our way up, up, in and around the city park, 
and look down upon the town with the two rivers so 
near, the Willamette and Columbia, and the snow- 
capped mountains beyond, Mt. Hood, Mt. Adams and 
Mt. St. Helens, we exclaim ‘‘What city in these United 
States has such a view!” As we driveabout the city 
our admiration is called forth by the well kept houses 
and beautiful flowers. Such masses of English ivy, 
forming arches and bowers! 


Here in Portland we visit the Chinese theater. 
What shall we say of it? Itis very droll—its stage 
with no curtains nor flys, but having doors on each 
side, from which the-actors come and go, and no 
stage furnishings; the orchestra sitting upon the 
back part of the stage, with instruments, the looks 
and sound of which we have never seen or heard be- 
fore, and have no desire to again. This evening the 
performance is like anopera, and such monotonous 
screeching we shall never forget. We judge it is 
tragedy, as some of the“actors are supposed to fall 
dead, a cushion being placed carefully under their 
heads before they touch the floor. We did not re- 
main longer than to get an idea of it all. The opium- 
smoking and other odors were not particularly agree- 
able. However, many of the costumes were of the 
most elegant Chinese embroidery upon the handsom- 
est of silks and satins. Some of their plays are said 
to run for months at atime, beginning each night 
where they left off the preceding night. The play 
begins about nine Pp. m. and runs until three or four 
A.M. The orchestra and actors are refreshed at in- 
tervals during the performance with tea, which they 
drink from small tin teapots, in sight of the audience. 


From Portland we take the Pacific Division of the 





Northern Pacific Railroad to Tacoma; here again are 


we charmed with the fine views. The town has about 
eight or ten thousand people, and is situated upon the 
bluffs overlooking Puget Sound, with the grand and 
beautiful Mt. Tacoma fifty miles distant, but looking 
quite near. ‘Tacoma has some fine business block 
and a wonderfully nice hotel, for a town of its size, 
or indeed, of any size. It is the finest building of its 
kind west of St. Paul and Minneapolis. Its cost was 
over $150,000. The town has lumber and mining in- 
terests and is altogether a thriving place, with harbor 
advantages that promise great things for its future. 

We travel back to Portland, much of our journey 
being in sight of the grand snow-covered peaks of the 
Cascade Range. 

From Portland we take the steamer, ‘‘Oregon,” for 
San Francisco. We steam down the Willamette 
River into the Columbia; down the Columbia to its 
mouth, stopping at Astoria several hours while 35,- 
000 cases of salmon are being taken on board. Can- 
ning salmon is the great industry of the place. As- 
toria is called ‘‘the Venice of America,” on account 
of so much of of the town being built on piles out over 
the river—even brick blocks being so built. As we 
leave Astoria we go up on the ‘‘bridge”’ of the steamer 
until we have passed over the bar and are some dis- 
tance out upon the broad Pacific. At night we watch 
the brilliant phosphorescent glow upon the water, and 
exclaim at its wonderful beauty. 


We have a quiet and delightful voyage, until upon 
the morning of the fourth day we are again invited 
by the captain upon the bridge, while we cross the 
bar, come through the Golden Gate and arrive at the 
wharf at San Francisco. We decide the earthquake- 
proof Palace hotel shall be our home while we sojourn 
in this city upon the sunset coast. We take a car- 
riage and drive about the city, go out through 
Golden Gate Park and see the fine horticultural dis- 
play in the park and in the conservatory. At the 
Cliff House we sit upon the veranda and watch the 
seals as they climb up and about the rocks in the wa- 
ter so near. We go through the Sutro Park, which is 
remarkable for its height and beauty, being so near 
the ocean, and for its many fine statues. At night 
we see the new opera of ‘‘Prince Methuselem” in the 
unique Alcazar Theater, which is finished in Moor- 
ish style. Other theaters which we visited during 
our stay in San Francisco were larger and some finer, 
but none we fancied more than this little Moorish 
house. 

We, being ladies, must do the usual amount of 
shopping, and consider the stores very good and 
prices quite similar to eastern. In the Diamond Pal- 
ace we see the dazzling brilliancy when it is lighied. 
We look at the fine residences, on California Street, 
and then go through Laurel Hill Cemetery, with its 
lovely flowers; and after all the rush of the city, hfw 
peaceful and quiet it is! 

But we cannot leave the city without seeing ‘‘China 
Town,” so we devote a day tothat. Having a guide 
that understands the ins and outs of it all, we see 
the best part of China Town, in the finest restaurant of 
which we lunch, having delicious tea. After this we 
go through their best ‘‘Joss house,” which was but 
lately finished; and is very fine in its way, all the 
furnishings being imported from China. Ah, China 
Town, how foreign it all looks and seems! and we 
have the feeling that we are not in our own free and 
beautiful America. Butwhen we awaken to the re- 
alization that we are still in our own land, we abhor 
all this idolatry and degradation, brought to us from 
acrosss the sea. 

From San Francisco we go across the bay to Oak- 
land, from which place we take the Southern Pacific 
Railroad for Los Angeles. In the morning we are 
crossing the Sierra Nevada Mountains. The scenery 
is of a wild, rugged character. We go winding in 
and out, up and down the mountains in a marvelous 
manner; now we are in a tunnel, then out again into 
the sunshine, but not for long until we goagain into 
darkness. There are thirty-two tunnels on this, 
the Los Angeles division, and sucha crooked road! 
One place we look back and see the smoke coming out 
of the tunnels we have already come through, then 











loooking forward we see’ the entrance to another. 
Soon we come to the Loop, which is a fine piece of 
engineering. We first go through the tunnel, then 
wind around and go over the same higher up, making 
a complete loop. ; 

After a ride of about twenty-four hours we arrived 
at Los Angeles, which we find a stirring town of 
40,000 people. From the heights we get a fine view 
of the town. Here also are we charmed with the 
lovely flowers, and are surprised to see such mam- 
moth bushes of geraniums, heliotrope, fuschias and 
the calla lilly hedges. It is all quite a wonder to us 
Northern people, who have not seen flowers growing 
in the open ground for some months before starting 
upon this trip. 

Later we go to Santa Anna, finding it a town of 
about 3,000 people, just now having a ‘‘boom;” much 
building is going on, and the people consider its fu- 
ture assured. We dine at the Santa Anna Hotel, and 
to our surprise have no fruit for desert. When we 
ask for it, as we knowit to be so plenty all about, 
we are brought some little red apples; upon asking 
if they grew near, are told they came from Kansas. 
We cannot but smile,—here in this country where 
tons of most delicious grapes are going to waste upon 
the vines, because no one has time, or cares to pick 
them, we are treated to Kansas apples! But we do 
not taste them; they may be good, but we cannot go 
so far as to eat Kansas apples here in California. 
After dinner we are driven out through the suburbs 
of Santa Anna, through Tustin, a little town three 
miles distant, and also through the town of Orange. 
All during the drive we are passing the finest of fruit 
farms, mostly orange groves, but here and there an 
orchard of apricots or of English walnuts, which we 
are told are the most profitable crop, but it takes about 
eight years from the time the trees are first set out, 
before they bear a paying crop, while oranges are a 
paying crop in four or five years. Grapes bear well 
in three years. Wego through a large fruit-packing 
house and see the different stages through which rais- 
ins pass before being ready for shipment. The pack- 
ing of raisins will continue until the time for packing 
oranges and tha tuntil the smaller fruits, and so on, 
one fruit after another the year through; so that by 
the fruits they know the seasons, and we exclaim, 
‘*How delightful to have no cold winter season, with 
its ice and snow!” but are told by the gentleman 
kindly showing us about that he came from the 
Northwest, and often regrets the absence of cold 
weather, and that he shall certainly go back to it be- 
fore long; that the contiuual warm weather becomes 
very monotonous; and we can see how it might be 
so, and that the system would be better for having 
some cold weather each year. 

Another day and we leave Los Angeles for Pasa- 
dena. Wecome to Lincoln Park, South Pasadena, 
then Raymond, where is located the large hotel— 
The Raymond—from the verandas of which are ob- 
tained fine views of the San Gabriel Valley, with the 
mountains and sea beyond. And now comes Pasa- 
dena; from here we take a carriage for a twenty-five 
mile drive. Of the drive I can say in looking back 
upon it, I think it one of the most delightful I have 
ever had the good fortune to take. This San Gabriel 
Valley, with the azure skies and the mountains and 
ocean beyond, is like a beautiful picture spread out 
before us. Weclimb the lower slope of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains and dine at the charming Sierra 
Madre Villa, What a lovely spot, with its orange 
groves, lime drives, rose-covered verandas, fountains, 
fan palms, rubber trees, and a hundred other shrubs 
and trees of beauty. But we cannot linger, even 
here; so on we go through ‘“‘Lucky” Baldwin’s plan- 
tation, which comprises 40,000 acres, consisting 
mostly of orange and lemon groves, English walnut 
orchards, lime drives, olive orchards and vineyards. 
Further on we come to the ‘‘Rose Farm,” upon which 
is a vineyard of 6,000 acres; and as we Jook over it 
we think of the immense wheat fields of Dakota. We 
go through the ‘‘Sunny Slope” Winery to see the 
different processes through which the grapes are put, 
marvel at it all, and driveon. We now drive to 
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Pasadena Station, and from there take the train back 
to Los Angeles. 

The next day is Thanksgiving Day; we start early 
and go out to the San Gabriel Station, which is nine 
miles from Los Angeles, and walk from there to the 
old Mission Church. We are there in time to see the 
few Mexicans and Indians who have been in attend- 
ance at the morning service silently leave the church. 
Inside we find the church very interesting with its 
old paintings of Madonnas and Saints, and the little 
light always burning before the altar. We have a 
pleasant talk with Father Bott, who has been in 
charge of this mission for the past fourteen years, 
this being the fourth mission established in Califor- 
nia for the conversion of the Mexicans and Indians— 
the first mission being established at San Diego, the 
second at Monterey, the third at Santa Barbara, and 
this, the San Gabriel, established in 1771, this church 
being built some time later. As we walk about the 
church-yard and in through the church, how vividly 
is brought to our minds Helen Jackson’s beautiful 
story of Ramona! In our imagination we see Father 
Salvierderra as he takes the little child in his arms 
and gives her the name Ramona, and we see her 
grow up with always that great love and reverence 
for the aged father. And here in this alcove is the 
large painting of Saint Felipe, for whom Ramona’s 
adopted brother was named; and again we see the 
dark-eyed boy and the blue-eyed girl kneeling before 
their patron saints, and we remember how years after 
Ramona longed to be back to kneel at that altar once 
more. Wego out of the church, and the flock of 
pigeons fly over our heads and light upon the roof, 
and we can imagine they are the same Ramona fed 
and tended with such loving care. We look up at 
the old chime bells, only four of which now remain, 
two having gone we know not how nor where. After 
more talk with the aged father we take the train 
back to Los Angeles, quite ready for our Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner. E. 

Jamestown, Dakota, May, 1887. 

oe 


For The Northwest Magazine. 


AN OLD MAN’S LETTER. 


On a Sunday afternoon at my old home in Washington 
County, I sat down to write a letter to my daughter, Mrs. 
8S. L. Hess, of Moody County, Dakota. I sent her instead 
the following lines: 





They have all gone away to camp-meeting, 
And left your old father alone; 

So I thought I would send you this greeting, 
My daugater, my darling, my own. 


The vines o’er the windows are climbing, 
The roses still bloom by the door— 

But I cannot do much now at rhyming, 
Alas! Iam old, and I’m poor; 


And, if “over the hills to the poor-house,” 
Or down by the lake to my grave, 

Whatever my fate, =_ dear daughter, 
Your loving remembrance I crave. 


The sweet corn now shows its young tassels, 
And green waves the blossoming wheat; 

And I think how the hungry disciples 
Rubbed out the ripe ears, and did eat, 


When Jesus walked through the field with them, 
Dear Jesus, the Savior of men! 

As the grain waves to-day on the prairie, 
It was waving in Palestine then. 


The wings of the day-breeze are laden 
With fragrance from clover in bloom; 

And it seems that this earth might be Aidenn, 
Were Aidenn on this side the tomb. 


I think I am growing more pious; 
And, oh! of a surety, I should, 
For God is around us, and nigh us, 
To change all the evil to good. 


The bow and the organ are quiet, 
For Charley and John are away; 
No laughter. no noise, and no riot— 

Too silent the Sabbath to-day. 


I have eaten the cake that they left me, 
The pickle, the pie, and the ham: 

And, perhaps, my old heart might be lighter, 
if | had but a drop of a dram. 


But to-night, if they bring home my darling, 
__My dear little granddaughter, Dot, 
Then away with repining and snarling, 

And be all my sorrows forgot. 


J. W. BOXELL. 





2 
The new one-dollar silver certificates have the 
likeness of Mrs. George Washington. They couldn’t 
put George’s phiz on, because he never told a lie. 
—Burlington Free Press. 








HOME INTERESTS. 
MEAT FOR BABES. 


Stuff the school children; fill up the heads of them; 

Send them all lesson-full home to the beds of them; 
Blackboard and exercise, problem and question, 
Bother their young brains and spoil their digestion; 

Stuff them with ’ologies, all they can smatter at; 

Fill them with ’ometries, all they can batter at; 

Crowd them with ’onomies, all they can chatter at; 
When they are through with the labor and show of it, 
What do they care for it, what do they know of it? 


Feed them and cram them with all sort of knowledges; 
Rush them and push them through high schools and 


any my 

Keep the hot kettle on, boiling and es 

Marks count for everything, deaths count for nothing; 
Rush them apd push them while they’ve the will for it; 
Knowledge is great though many you kill for it; 
Pile on the taxes to pay you the bill for it; 

Urge them and press them to higher ambitions; 

Heed not their minds’ or their bodies’ conditions. 
Stick to the system you long have been cherishing, 
Careless of those who are fading and perishing; 

Strong meat for babes! is the age’s last motto; 

Drop the weak souls who can’t learn as they ought to; 
Feed them and fill them, no end to the worrying; 
Push them and press them, no stop to the hurrying; 
Parents at home will attend to the burying; 

Strong meat for babes! is the motto of progress; 

Knowledge a fiend is, ambition an ogress. 





A. New Beverage. 
Kaffee-thee or coffee tea, is the name of a new bev- 
erage preppared from the roasted leaves of the coffee 


A MISTAKE. 


Two Beetles resting neath a rose, 
Grew vain as vain could be; and why? 
“How very beautiful! How bright!’’ 
Was said by every passer-by. 

Alas! for pride so quickly raised, 

It was the Rose the people praised! 





tree. According to a late report of Gehe, the Malays 
prefer this tea to coffee, as it is supposed to contain 
more of the bitter principle and to be more nutritious, 
The decoction looks like coffee, smells like tea, and 
tastes like a mixture of both. As the leaves contain 
0.5 to 0.7 per cent,of caffein, this new product may 
become important as an article of food as well as the 
source of caffein.—Rundschau. 


Origin of Honeymoon. 


It may not be generally known that the word ‘“‘honey- 
moon” is derived from the anclent Teutons, and means 
drinking, for thirty days after marriage, of metheglin, 
mead, or hydromel, a kind of wine made from honey, 
Attila, a celebrated king of the Huns, Wo boasted of 
the appellation, ‘““The Scourge of God,” is said to 
have died on his nuptial night from an uncommon 
effusion of blood, brought on by indulging too freely 
in hydromel at his wedding feast. The term “‘honey- 
moon” now signifies the first month after marriage, 
or so mnch of it as is spent from home. John Tobin, 
in ‘*The Honeymoon,” thus refers to it: 


This truth is manifest—a gentle wife 

Is still the sterling comfort of a man’s life; 
To fools a torment, but a lasting boon 

To those who wisely keep their honeymoon. 
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THE WOOD GATHERERS OF ST. ANTHONY’S FALLS. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 


Not far below St. Anthony’s Falls and in the Min- 
neapolis city limits, you can see from the bluffs on 
either side, a curious little village, low down by the 
water’s edge. It is in fact, two villages, for the set- 
tlement is divided into two parts by the Mississippi 
River, and each occupies a shelving flat of land that 
extends out not much above the water level. There 
are no streets. The houses are dropped about in 
strange fashion and in irregular lines, with no refer- 
ence to a roadway or the point of compass. The dis- 
trict they occupy is known as “‘The Flats.” They 
are wholly wooden buildings and mostly one-story 
high, untouched by any other paint than that which 
the successive seasons and the frosts and sun and 
storms have mixed in their yearly round. They look 
dingy and forlorn in the extreme. Their contrast 
with the high mills and elevators and huge city blocks 
above them and in plain sight, adds to the feature of 
picturesqueness which they present, while the white 
foam of the falls and the lofty descent from the river 
above, puts in a touch of nature that fulfill the most 
unique requirement of the painter’s canvas. 

It seems like a squalid life that is lived there, to 
the looker-on; but I believe it is not so barren and 
utterly poverty-stricken as one not knowing it wholly 
might suppose. The dwellers in this sprawling, 
double settlement are not wholly like the refuse so- 
cial stratum of the goat-and-shanty towns that collect 
sometimes near large cities; for they are mostly 
steady workers at some species of hard, manual toil. 
The able-bodied ones do some sort of manual day- 
labor in the town above; but those who cannot do 
this—the children and valetudinarians, and, occasion- 
ally the women, when their household duties can be 
made to pause, occupy their time in gathering the 
billets of wood and the refuse of the saw-mills that 
go down the falls from the river above. 


Of this harvest there is, from April to November, 
an almost uninterrupted stream. You can see slabs 
shingles, strips, blocks, boards, and sometimes entire 
logs hurrying down the river, which is quite rapid at 
this point; and it is a very novel spectacle to notice 
the way the wood-gatherers manage to secure the 
valuable flotsam that the waters are continually bring- 
ing so near their doors. I have watched them doz- 
ens of times the past summer, in my various trips 
to and from St. Paul and Minneapolis, by simply 
looking from the car windows of the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Manitoba Railroad. Since then, I have been 
down to the amphibious settlement itself, to get the 
history and facts for this account. 

From dozens of points on the shore these wood- 
gatherers have built, out of their own gathered mate- 
rial, long platforms, placed upon rude, low piers, on 
which they walk to reach the current. With crooked 
sticks, or pronged instruments, they grasp the stick 
of wood that comes in reach, and land it, usually, 
with much dexterity upon the platform, and then 
wait at the end of the platform for the next billet or 
board. Sometime they don’t get it, and it goes on to 
the next wood-fisher below, or to some one in the 
long series. Some of the sticks go, of course, out of 
reach of each platform, but hardly any go ont of reach 
of the whole group, for they all gather large quanti- 
ties, and so nearly alike are they that it would seem 
as if the river, in a spirit of benevolence or impartial- 
ity, sought to do its duty by the owner of every 
platform. 

These platforms are of various lengths. Some go 
only a few feet from the shore, and some appear to 
be several rods in length. They are strong!y placed, 
and when the pile at the end is too much in the way, 
other piles are often made in the rear of it, at differ- 
ent distances, clear back to the shore. If the wood- 
gatherer is too busy to attend to the removal of his 
pile, some other member of the family joins in the 
work, and may be seen carrying the stock back as 
far as need be; or, if the platform is a short one, to 

the shore itself. Little boys and girls, of from ten to 








fourteen years of age, are kept busy in fishing for 
this wood and in removing it to the land. When 
they gather it they are quite willing to step out, and 
are apparently made happy to be obliged to do so, 
into the shallow water itself for the prizes they seek. 
You see them sitting on the edge of the platform, or 
running about the shore with bare legs, and ready for 
any water emergency that may arise. 

I asked an intelligent resident of East Minneapolis 
what amount of wood each family secured by this 
picturesque labor; for I was curious to know if it 
amounted to more than they consumed themselves for 
fuel. He said they all got much more than they 
used, and had large quantities to sell. One elderly 
man among them who was not able to do work at. his 
trade or to do any day work, he told me had made a 
business of gathering wood there all the season. And 
this man, in one year, took out of the river, without 
reference to ill days (if he had any) 300 cords of 
wood. It does not seem credible, perhaps, but if any 
one disputes the statement I must refer him to the 
depot agent at East Minneapolis, whose station is in 
full sight of the wood-gatherers’ village, for his con- 
futation. 

This wood, of course, should be worth at least $3 
per cord, no matter in what shape or irregularity it 
comes. Andif the quantity named is correct, this 
elderly invalid might have made from eight or nine 
months of labor a very respectable salary for a sub- 
ordinate bank clerk. If hehad been a man of wealth, 
with his valetudinarian proclivities, he might, and 
probably would, have paid the same sum of money to 
doctors in a much less space of time. His necessity 
was, in one sense, his salvation. 

The bluffs of the Mississippi River must rise forty 
feet above this village; but the falls, as well as the 
queer village-site below, is in the possession of the 
St. Anthony Water Power Company. In fact, this 
company has extensive riparian rights-all along at 
this point, and they do not sell even the poor build- 
ing-lots which the Germans and Swedes and Poles, 
who gather this wood, have built upon. They per- 
mit them to build on the water’a edge, however, and 
simply charge $1 a month for the use of the ground 
that a single house occupies. This small rent, with 
the income the river floats to their doors and their 
simple way of life has, with their improvement of it, 
made them thrifty. Some of the former villagers 
have left and put their earnings into farms and bet- 
ter homes; and others will graduate from the place 
in the same way, and be able soon to sell out the va- 
cancies they will have to offer to eager customers— 
perhaps to fresh emigrants who were their friends, 
relatives or neighbors in Europe. 

As 1 looked down upon the dingy village, in De- 
cember, the river platforms were all frozen in, and 
children were skating between them on the ice; the 
saw-mllls had ceased to send down wood; St. An- 
thony’s Falls was itself gliding down amidst ice and 
foam, and a few teamsters were driving to the edge 
of the east bluff to load up wood that two other men 
below were lifting up from a series of platforms built 
on the side of it for that purpose. The toil seemed 
slow and forbidding, but it went rapidly on, and the 
wood, now dry and perfectly seasoned, found its 
ready market. It was the product, hard-earned and 
well-deserved, of the labor of one or two families be- 
low, in the wood-gatherers’ dingy, but picturesque 
and interesting village. 





~ 
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EVEN TEMPER. 





It ain’t no use ter grumble, 
Nur it ain’t no use ter fret; 

Aman won’t live no longer 

y a gettin’ all u 

It’s t the man of even temper 
That is allers sure to win 

An’ the man that’s — lekin’ 
That is gettin’ taken 


The hog that’s allers squealin’ 
Gets the smallest share of slop, 
An’ the man that’s allers grow n’ 
Never raises a@ crop. 

An’ of’en when a feller 
Gets a lickin’ it has been 

The man that talked = loudest 
Just before the fight begun. 











HINTS TO SWIMMERS. 





‘When the bathing season arrives,” remarked a 
natatorium professor the other day, ‘‘we’ll hear of 
the usual maximum of drowning cases, and among 
them, as usual, a fair share of expert swimmers, 
The chief reason why good swimmers are so often 
drowned when they are accidentally thrown into the 
water is because the shock causes them to lose their 
presence of mind. The loss of presence of mind 
leads to paralysis of body, or to such wild exertions 
as accelerate drowning, instead of contributing to 
preservation. ‘The ability to behave wisely in case 
of sudden accidents can only be acquired by experi- 
ence, just as everything else has to be acquired. The 
theory of the matter can be taught in swimming 
schools, but the practice must be acquired by experi- 
ence. Hence, in some of the European swimming 
schools, says the Hebrew Journal, the pupils are 
taken out boat riding and purposely upset, as though 
the upsetting were accidental. They are also sud- 
denly pushed overboard, and subject to all manner of 
prepared accidents, so as to accustom them to acting 
in emergencies. In this way they learn how to be- 
have in case of real accidents, and are protected 
against the loss of their presence of mind on occa- 
sions of danger on the water. They are also taught 
to have faith in the sustaining power of the water 
itself. They get to know that the water will sustain 
them if they will only render it the least help. 

A finger laid upon an oar, or the gunwale of an 
overturned boat, or a board, or almost any floating 
substance, will sustain the human body in calm wa- 
ter. Persons who have been properly taught, and 
have acquired the habit of acting with self-possession 
in the water when they are upset, do not attempt to 
climb upon the overturned boat, but simply take hold 
of it and quietly support themselves. A boat half 
filled with water, or completely overturned, will sup- 
port as many persons as can get their hands upon the 
gunwale, if they behave quietly. Inacase of acci- 
dent, a person who understands and acts in accord- 
ance with these facts would stand a better chance of 
being saved, even if he werea poor swimmer, than 
an expert swimmer would stand who should lose his 
presence of mind. 
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NO TASTE IN THE TIP OF THE TONGUE. 





Strictly speaking, with the tip of the tongue one 
can’t really taste at all. Ifyou puta small drop of 
honey or oil of bitter almonds on that part of the 
mouth you will find, no doubt, to your great surprise, 
that it produces no effect of any sort; you only taste 
it when it begins slowly to diffuse itself and reaches 
the true tasting region in the middle distance. But 
if you put a little cayenne or mustard on the same 
part you will find that it bites you immediately,—the 
experiment should be tried sparingly,—while if -you 
put it lower down in the mouth you will swallow it 
almost without noticing the pungency of the stimu- 
lant. The reason is that the tip of the tongue is sup- 
plied only with the nerves, which are really nerves of 
touch, not nerves of taste proper; they belong to a 
totally different main branch, and they go to a differ- 
ent center in the brain, together with the very simi- 
lar threads which supply the nerve of smell from 
mustard and pepper. That is why the smell and 
taste of these pungent substances are so much 
alike, as everybody must have noticed, a good sniff 
ata mustard pot producing almost the same irritating 
effects as an incautious mouthful. When oneis try- 
ing deliberate experiments on the subject, in order 
to test the varying sensitiveness of the different parts 
to different substances, it is necessary to keep the 
tongue quite dry in order to isolate the thing you are 
experimenting with and prevent its spreading to all 
parts of the mouth together. In actual practice this 
result is obtained in rather a ludicrous manner—by 
blowing upon the tongue between each experiment 
with a pair of bellows. To such undignified expedi- 
ents does the pursuit of science lead the modern 


psychologist. 
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COEUR D’ALENE CITY, IDAHO. 


Coeur d’ Alene City, situated at the lower north- 
western end of the beautiful river-lake of the same 
name, has improved considerably in the last year. 
Many new, tastefully-built business houses and ele- 
gant little homes have sprung up on the banks of the 
picturesque waters, whose placid clear blue surface 
can be followed with the eye toa seeming point, 
stretching off to the southeast, betwixt low, rolling 
mountains covered with a dark green forest foliage. 
The rear of the town is partly encircled with scattered 
large pines, which gives the place a protected, snug 
appearance. 

Cceur d’ Alene is destined to be one of the leading 
summer resorts of the Northwest, as well as head- 
quarters for navigation of the lake and the St. Joe, 
St. Mary and Coeur d’Alene rivers, which drain the 
extensive and rich mining countries of the same 
names. The town already has two hotels, two 
wholesale and retail general merchandise stores, op- 
erated respectfully by C. D. Warner & Co. and Y. 
W. Sander; a postoffice, Northern Pacific express 
office, head offices of the Coeur d’ Alene Railway & 
Navigation Co. and many other business places. A 
branch line of standard gauge railroad, thirteen and 
a half miles long, winding along the wooded north 
bank of the Spokane River, now connects the town 
with the main line of the Northern Pacific near the 
boundary line of Idaho and Washington territories. 
The Coeur d’Alene Railway & Navigation Co., of 
which D. C. Corbin is the leading spirit, have two 
steamboats, the ‘‘Coeur d’Alene” and ‘‘Sherman,” 
making daily round trips from here to the Mission, 
on the Cveur d’Alene River, a distance of sixty-five 
miles, on the route to the towns of Kingston, Ward- 
ner, Milo, Wardner Junction, (to which a narrow 
gauge railroad fifteen miles iong is now in operation 
from the Mission) Wallace, Mullan, Evolution and 
Burke, all mountain mining towns in the South 
Fork country of the famous Ccur d’Alene mining 
region. The company recently bought and re-fitted 
up the elegant little passenger steamboat ‘‘Coeur d’ 
Alene,” which was built here at the time of the 
first Coeur d’ Alene excitement, by Capt. J. B. 
Sanborn, who still has charge of the boat. The 
“Sherman” is a little steam tug used for towing large 
scows loaded with bands of live sheep, cattle and all 
manner of miners’ supplies up to the mines, and re- 
turning with the same loaded down with sacked, 
concentrated ore, worth on an average about $200 a 
ton, which is shipped from here by rail to the smelt- 
ing and reduction works at Wickes, Montana. Be- 
sides these boats there is on the lake a couple of little 
propeller pleasure boats anda number of sail and 
row boats, and many more of the last are in course of 
construction. 

The extensive scope of mountain country, which is 
tapped by the three rivers of the lake, contains from 
numerous indications that are more convincable every 
year, untold quantities of mineral wealth in the shape 
of gold placers, gold quartz leads and veins of silver 
lead, copper, bismuth and antimony ores; also the 
heavy forests of pine, fir, tamarack and cedar that 
cover these mountain sides, will cut no little figure as 
a money-making commodity in the near future. 
Coeur d’Alene City is the gateway to the whole of 
this mountain mining country, as it has Nature’s cheap 
highway, water, by which to transport to and from 
the forests and mines. The St. Joe country, but as 
yet little prospected, is by no means a new mining 
country; away back in the ’60’s the hardy westerner 
found his way into these rough mountains, prospected 
and found gold, even in paying quantities, for those 
days of fabulous wealth-dreams. In 1886, Joseph 
Hancock, now an aged, sinewy, slim man who still 
wanders the mountains o’er in search of that wealth 
that imagination pictures clear, and because in that 
he finds the most interest in life, and A. L. Wellman 
operated a hill placer claim by sluice boxes at the 
head of the St. Joe. They cut four miles of water 
ditch to bring water on theclaim. The gravel, of 
which there is an immense bank, is from three to 














twelve feet deep and could be readily worked by hy- 
draulic. By sluicing, the ground proved to pay only 
about $6 a day to the man, so the claim was ‘“‘thrown 
up,” and the men went south over a divide into 
Moose Creek, a head stream of the Clearwater, found 
better digging and cut a nine-mile ditch to a bank of 
spotted pay gravel that averaged sixteen feet to bed- 
rock, from which they took about $90 a day to the 
man. The ground is both hill and creek diggings. 
Placer claims are still being worked en Moose Creek. 
Several good galena ledges have been discovered 
within the last year near the lower part of the St, 
Joe River. The country has been but little pros- 
pected as yet for quartz and galena leads. 

Also tributary to Coeur d’Alene City is the Wolf 
Lodge mining district, situated twelve miles east, up 
the north side of thelake. Some ninety locations of 
galena are in limestone formation have been made in 
the district. A number of these are very promising 
claims showing from eight to eighty-feet bodies of 
ore that assay on an average about forty-five ounces 
silver and thirty per cent. lead to the ton. Most of 
the locations are owned by men of this place and 
Spokane Falls. B. C. W. EvAns. 





HEALTH AND EXERCISE. 


When we hear that Wm. Cullen Bryant, a most re- 
markable example of the preservation of undimin- 
ished mental and physical vigor to advanced years, 
attributed it to a habit formed in early life of devot- 
ing the first hour or two after leaving his bed in the 
morning to moderate gymnastic exercise, his allow- 
ance of which he had not reduced ‘“‘the width of a 
thumb-nail” in his eighty-fourth year—when we read 
that Mr. Gladstone, on the morning that he intro- 
duced his home-rule bill, while all England, indeed 
the whole world, was to be his audience ina few 
hours, and while the fate of great parties and of an 
entire race was involved in his presentment of his 
ease, ‘‘spent an hour in his private gymnasium, after 
which he bathed and ate a light breakfast’”—we may 
believe that exercise has something to commend it to 
the thoughtful attention of other people than school- 
boys or college students. 

Rowing probably makes as much strain upon the 
vital organs and powers as any other form of physical 
exercise—probably more than any except long run- 
ning at high speed. In racing, the chief strain falls 
on the heart and lungs, and if by any form of athlet- 
ies any organic disease were constantly or frequently 
developed we should find evidence of it among oars- 
men. Of the 150 men in Harvard University crews 
which rowed against Yale in the quarter of a century 
from 1852 to 1876, there were but seven deaths known 
to have resulted from disease; one of these being 


‘from nervous trouble, one from Bright’s disease, and 


five from consumption. Another one of the oarsmen 
living was known to have pulmonary disease. In 
four of these six cases of consumption, however, 
there was distinct hereditary predisposition, and in 
the other two the habits of life had been most irregu- 
lar. We know, too, that athletic sports and exercises 
have often had a marked and distinct curative effect 
upon already existent disease. Alexander Humboldt 
was extremely delicate in his youth, and attributed 
the wonderful power and endurance of his later life 
to physical exercise undertaken for the purpose of 
enabling him to carry on his explorations. Julian 
Hawthorne is authority for the statement that Blaikie, 
the celebrated oar and athlete, began his athletic 
career an apparently hopeless consumptive. 

Finally, no system of physical education is com- 
plete unless it recognizes the necessity which exists 
for attending to the symmetrical development of the 
body. If, for example, you will carefully examine a 
typical rowing man, one who has been exclusively an 
oarsman, you will see that his hips and thighs are 
developed at the expense of his calves; that the mus- 
cles of his back and loins are far stronger than his 
chest muscles; that his back-arm and fore-arm some- 
what exceed in developments and hardness the front 
arm, though neither is noticeably developed. This 











indicates also the proper exercise with which to sup- 
plement rowing in such a man—which will round 
him out, complete his development, add to his sym- 
metry and increase his general health and efficiency, 
He needs, obviously, running for his legs, the parallel 
bars for his chest, the rings or ladder for his upper 
arm; and this would be the advice which he would re- 
ceive from a careful and intelligent trainer, to his 
great advantage, not only as a man or an athlete, but 
also as an Oarsman. 

Further example might be drawn from other of our 
athletic sports to illustrate the general and import- 
ant truth that no one exercise (nor, indeed, any series 
of the recreative and competitive exercises alone) 
will give complete and symmetrical development, or 
enable the amateur athlete to ‘‘get the most out of 
himself,” as the phrase goes, with ease, comfort and 
safety.—Dr. J. William White in Lippincott’s, 


A DESERTED TOWN. 








G. W. Irvin tells an interesting story about an inci- 
dent of his recent trip down in Idaho to look at the Big 
Lost River mines. On the stage road between Chal- 
lis and Blackfoot they came upon what appeared to 
bea populous little town There was a handsome two- 
story hotel on the main street, a smaller could be seen, 
and there were stores and saloons with various signs 
upon them. The town, however, seemed entirely de- 
serted. After a while a citizen was found who ex- 
plained that the town was Houston, and three years 
ago had a population of five hundred people. Four 
years ago a promising copper mine was discovered 
there. It was called the Big Copper, and a company 
with a capital of $100,000 was formed to work it. 
About that amount was expended upon the mine, 
and a thirty-five ton blast furnace was erected and on 
the strength of this a flourishing town sprung up, A 
brewery was built, and a newspaper outfit put 
in. No paper was-ever issued, however, as the 
collapse came to soon, and the outfit is still there, the 
originators of the project probably never having had 
the money to pay the freight out. The mine played 
out and the population decamped, leaving In many 
instances all they had brought with them. The en- 
tire population at present is nineindividuals. Mr. Ir- 
vin says that it was a very interesting sight, and he 
and his companion were much interested in looking 
over the deserted village.—Butte Inter Mountain, 
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A NORTHWESTERN “TUXEDO.” 


One of the loveliest spots in Minnesota, at this 
season, is Lake Elmo, twelve miles from St. Paul, 
on the Omaha Railroad, surrounded by Elmo Park, 
The lake is small, and there is no wild, rugged, land- 
scape in the neighborhood; but the water is clear as 
crystal, and the gently sloping banks are covered with 
fine old elm trees that furnish abundant shade for 
the large, three-story hotel on the east shore. The 
view from the broad, cool piazza, looking toward the 
south end of the lake is indeed beautiful. The quiet, 
home-like air about the whole place, that contrasts so 
pleasantly with the more crowded resorts, gives ita 
charm that makes it very attractive for families. 
From the manager, Mr. Keegan, it was learned that 
the intention of the owners is to make it the ‘“Tuxedo” 
of the Northwest—though perhaps on a little more 
democratic plan. 


~~ 


RAISING BUFFALOES IN MONTANA. 








Chas. Allard and an Indian, whose name we had 
rather not attempt to spell, says the Missouia (Mont, ) 
Times, are raising a herd of buffaloes. They started 
in a few years ago with four calves,two bulls and two 
heifers, and now have fourteen or fifteen head. They 
run with the cattle and can be seen a few miles west 
of the road to Flathead Lake. ‘The animals are doing 
well. Mr, Allard and partner are raising them for 


speculative purposes. 
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ANACONDA. was nearly doubled by the erection of a new and gi- | Anaconda, and Mr. Marcus Daly, the plucky and sa- 
— gantic concentrating plant this year at a cost of | gacious manager, are intimidated by the hostility of 

The village of Anaconda, lying in a sort of cove of | $1,000,000. A duel has been going on for the past | the old concerns, is shown by the fact that when the 
the Deer Lodge Valley, fourteen miles from Butte, | three years between the Anaconda Company and | struggle was most strenuous they quietly began to 
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VIEW OF ANACONDA, MONTANA.—From a photo by L. S. Haseltine. 


has been created by a single great industry—that of | the long-established, arrogant and wealthy copper | invest another million in increasing their facilities so 
concentrating and smelting the copper ores from the | interests of the Lake Superior copper district, which | as to nearly double their output of copper. They 
mines of the Anaconda Company in Butte. The | seek to control the American market by crushing out | know that they can produce the metal at less cost in 
company chose this location for its new works, be- | their new rival in the mountains of Montana. In | their mines and works than can possibly be done in 





ANACONDA.—THE UPPER WORKS. 





cause of the abundance of water and the comparative | this war the Montanaycompany haszmet its antago- | the Lake Superior district; making ample allowance, 
economy of getting fuel from the neighboring moun- | nists at every point, and when they have reduced the | too, for the long haul to the seaboard; and they have 
tain sides. The works were among the most extens- price of copper it has put it down below their figures. | the capital to keep up the fight until their antago 
ive of their kind in the world before their capacity | How little Mr. Haggin, the California owner of the | nists are tired of it. 
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JIGGING PLANT, STEAM STAMP MILL, ANACONDA.—[From a photo by W. S. Eckart, M. E. 


Built in asingle year, Anaconda has none of the 
look of the towns in mining regions that grew up ina 
hap-hazard way from the nucleus of a mining camp. 
It is regularly laid out, with clean, wide streets and 
good buildings, and looks not unlike an eastern manu- 
facturing village. The situation is singularly beauti- 
ful; the steep slopes of one of the numerous ranges of 
the Rocky Mountains rising on three sides of the nar- 
row pocket of a valley which widens out to the 
eastward intoa broad, sunny plain dominated by the 
rugged peaks of the Main Divide. A little removed 
from the town and on the other side of the swift 
stream that winds through the valley, stand the 
huge, many chimneyed structures of the works, pant- 
ing and rumbling night and day without a moment’s 
cessation, consuming train-loads of grey rock and 
producing train loads of copper matte that goes to 
Swansea, in Wales, for the final process of conver- 
sion into refined copper. I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe the ingenious machinery by which the ore is 
extracted, with the aid of water and the law of 
specific gravity from the pulverized rock, or the furn- 
aces in which it is melted. Many pages of this maga- 
zine would be required for an adequate account of 
them. The best part of halfa day is required to 
merely look through the works under the guidance 
of Mr. Stallman, the skillful superintendent. What 
impressed me strongly in this interesting pilgrim- 
age was the enormous amount of work done by 
the machinery and the comparatively small amount 
which human hands are obliged to perform. In this 
respect the works reminded meof thegreat flourmills 
of Minneapolis. The crushed ore is transferred 
from process to process without the aid of workmen, 
just as the wheat isin the different operations of 
milling, and about all the operatives have to do from 
the time the rocks go into the first crusher until the 
matte is sacked for shipment, is to see that the ma- 
chinery is kept in good running order. 

I have seldom seen so striking an illustration of 
the power of capital and intelligence to benefit 
large numbers of people as is afforded by this 
great Anaconda enterprise. In the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains lay a store of copper and silver- 
bearing rock. Two or three men with money and 
brains come along and out of their energy, boldness 
and skill grows a town of 2,000 people, with enorm- 
ous manufacturing works which add one-fourth to 
the world’s available supply of one of its most useful 
metals, and greatly cheapen a multitude of utensils. 
Hundreds of homes are created anda profitable in- 
dustry established for an army of men. At thesame 
time the comfort and convenience of the world at 





large is enhanced by bringing into more general use 
countless articles which are best made from copper or 
from brass, of which copper is the chief component. 

The town of Anaconda is situated at the terminus 
of a spur of the Montana Union Railroad. Wood is 
brought by a flume from the mountains. The coal 
for the smelters comes chiefly from Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, and the coke from Connellsville, Pennsyl- 
vania. An enormous tonnage goes over this little 
spur railroad. The town is well equipped with mer- 
cantile houses, schools and churches, has an opera 
house, which attracts a good class of amusements, 
and a bright weekly paper called the Review. 

E. V. 8. 


The Anaconda Works. 


The great Anaconda smelting copper plant com- 
prises two distinct set of works, forming together the 
most extensive concern of the kind in the world. The 
upper works are in the immediate vicinity of the 
town; the lower works, to be completed this season, 
are about a mile distant. The upper works, shown in 
the accompanying illustration, consisting of concen- 
trating and smelting works, which are said to be the 





largest in the world,cover about fifteen acres. Ground 
was first broken for them in August, 1883, and the 
main buildings were completed the following year. 
They consist of fifteen buildings. The principal ones 
are a concentrator building, with a frontage of 240 
feet, a fourteen-stack smelter building 498 feet long, 
a twelve-stack smelter 300 feet long, a calciner build- 
ing 350 feet long, an ore house with a capacity of 
2,000 tons, asampling mill, a matte and weighing 
house, a huge machine and blacksmith shop, a round- 
table building, office and two dwelling houses of brick, 
an assay office and several other smaller buildings, 
the whole forming a body of buildings, which for 
completeness, stability and finish, are unsurpassed by 
similar works in the world. The cost of these works 
was about $1,200,000. Both steam and water-power 
are used, the water coming from Warm Springs 
Creek is brought to the works in a covered ditch, so 
well protected that it does not freeze in the coldest 
weather. The wood is cutin the adjacent mountains, 
and is mainly brought down by a flume toa point 
near Stuart Station, from whence it is transported to 
the mill on cars. The coal comes from Rock Springs, 
Wyoming; but with the better development of the 
Montana coal fields, it is probable that there will soon 
be a home supply of fuel for all the industries of the 
Territory. Thecapacity of these works is 1,000 tons 
of ore per day, producing about 150 tons of copper 
matte, which. when refined in Swansea, is equal to 
100 tons of pure copper. 

The lower works, begun in 1886, are now fast ap- 
proaching completion, the machinery being put in 
place this month in the enormous concentrat@r, a 
structure of 300 feet by ninety in dimensions. A 
sixty-stamp mill will complete this newplant. The 
Anaconda Company isa private enterprise, not a 
stock company. It is the property of J. B. Haggin, 
of San Francisco. The legal designation of the con- 
cern is ‘‘J. B. Haggin, doing business under the name 
and style of the Anaconda Company.” This single- 
ness of ownership, combined with the bold and saga- 
cious management of Marcus Daly, one of the most 
energetic and practical mining men in the country, 
who has made his way up from the ranks of working 
miners, gives the Anaconda great power in the cop- 
per market of the world. Everybody concerned in 
the production or sale of copper knows that the Ana- 
conda has great wealth behind it, and great enterprise 
also, and that it will carry out its plans regardless of 
obstacles or hostile combinations. All that money 
and science can do for the economical production of 
copper, with the aid of a wide, and apparently, inex- 
hanstible vein of ore, is done at Anaconda. Our 





HYDRAULIC CLARIFICATORS, CONCENTRATOR, ANACONDA.—[From a photo by W. 8S. Eckart, M. E. 
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illustrations include, besides the general viewof the 
town, a view of the Upper works, and three interior 
scenes in the same, One of these interiore exhibits 
a smelting furnace anda pile of the disc-like chunks 
of copper matte, ready to be broken into small 
pieces by a crushing machine, prior to being sacked 
and shipped East. The other two pictures will give 
the reader some faint idea of the nsture of the acres 
of machinery filling the huge concentrator building. 


_ EDITORIAL ABANDON. 


Every newspaper editor has had trouble with his 
compositors in the past which he no longer experiences. 
Whenever we would write Major Edwards, the intel- 
ligent type-setter would make it ‘‘Mayor” Edwards. 
This, prior to April last, was wrong. But now we can 
write the world Major or Mayor with graceful abondon, 
not caring how the festive compositor sets it up. If it 
comes out Major itis well; if Mayor itis equally weli. 
Personally we are much obliged to the genial Major 
for getting elected, for his name has to be so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Pioneer, and now we are 
relieved of the former necessity of making the ‘‘j” 
with especial care.—Mandan (Dak.) Pioneer. 


+ 
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For The Northwest Magazine. 


ULTIMATUM. 
When we stand on the gray peak’s summit, 
Far up 'mid the azure skies, 
And dwell on the works of nature, spread 
Before our w ondering eyes; 
Upon the lavish works of nature, 
Phat His almighty hand 
With infinite skill and wisdom wrought, 
To beautify the land: 
Upon cliff, and river, and valley, 
‘hat fade dim away on our sight, 
Till our minds are dizzy with thinking, 
And the sun’s last, lingering light 
Is wreathing the brow of the mountain 
With thousand-tinted rays, 
All nature seems filled with its Maker, 
As ponder we his ways. 
And the thought comes breaking o’er us, 
In a sad tumultuous wave,— 
We have reached the utmost limit, 
The morning saw us crave, 
And now, one way is left for us, nor 
Avails a scoff or frown, 
(The sun descends, 
Our fair day ends), 
For whether we will, or we will not 
We surely must go down. 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 3ist, 1887. a 
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BLAST FURNACE, ANACONDA WORKS. 








Making Bald the Sheep. 


Pass most any sheep-ranch in the Heppner coun- 
country at this season of the year, and you finda 
crew of shearers busy at their work. If they are not 
there they have gone before or are soon to come after. 
Their work is hard, wearing and not overly-clean, 
and they get six and seven cents a head. They are 
busy, very busy while at work, and have to keep busy, 
for they are doing this hard work for the big money 
there is init. Some of them can shear 100 head or 
even over ina day, and the days of a season’s shear- 
ing last not many months, so the wool must be 
quickly clipped while yet the sun holds out to shine. 
These shearers are in earnest, but the scene is varied 
by an occasional jest, followed by a good healthy 
laugh. All are now engaged in a good-natured riy- 
alry for the credit of being the ‘‘Boss Shearer.” The 
grim satisfaction depicted on the countenance of the 
successful competitor is suggestive of the exertions 
he has made to obtain the coveted distinction. It is 
evident from the appearance of the men that no time 
is lost in their task. They seem to be engrossed 
with their work, and their shears skim along the 
gasping sheep with a speed that almost baffles calcu- 
tion. They do their work well, and in their appar- 
ent hurry treat their subject with gentleness, taking 
care that by no awkward movement any unnecessary 
pain should be inflicted. The wages of these men at 
the end of a season aggregate a handsome amouni, 
and it is well earned, hard earned, and it represents 
blistered hands, tired-to-death wrists and billions of 
back-aches. In Southern California, the shearing is 
mostly done by Mexicans, but they are not as deft in 
the manipulation of the shears as white men who 
follow the business of 
sheep-shearing as a 
specialty, and are used 
to handling the instru- 
ment with marvelous 
dexterity. These men 
form themselves -into 
gangs and travel from 
one ranch to another, 
finding constant em- 
ployment. 
paid, on an average, 


7) 2 
Bie. . 


common sheep, and 
eight cents for superior 
or blooded sheep. An 
ordinary shearer will 
clean about fiftyor six- 
ty head in a day, and it 
often happens that some 
will shear 100. This 
figure is considered a 
maximum, but is by no 
means uncommon. 





The process of shear- 
ing sheep is quite sim- 
ple. The band is driven 
into pens adjoining a 
shed in which the shear- 
ing takes place. From 
these pens the shearer 
seizes an unshorn sheep, 
that resists as far as it 
can, the encroachment 
on its liberty, but it is 
soon made to yield to 
the determined grasp of 
its wily captor. It is 





They are, 


four cents a head for 













forced into a sitting-up position on the floor, com- 
monly called the platform, where it is held by the 
strong grip of the shearer, who skillfully relieves it 
of its fleecy coat. At first it is inclined to rebel. 
After a few passages of the shears it becomes pas- 
sive, and if he,-or she, as the case may be, is not a 


, natural-born kicker, actually appears to enjoy the 


} 


operation.—Heppner (Or.) Gazette. 





Wanted a Lawyer. 

‘*Are yez the lyer?” 

“T am an attorney” 

‘‘Well then. I want to hoive yez to famfoodle the 
jury in the court.” 

*‘Ahem! What is your case?” 

“It’s nothiug—it’s triflyin. I shake mé fist under 
Denny O’Brien’s big nose, and he squales on me for 


| ashault and bathery.” 
h **Well, the shaking of the fist would not be 4 bat- 


tery. Did he commence it?” 

‘*The same he did. He sez to me,‘good mernin’, 
Mr. O’Finnerty.’ Sez iI, Pay yer boord, you dirthy 
blackguard. Sez he, ‘you lie’, and then [ shook me 
fist in his face.” 

“Did you hit him?” 

“Niver a hit. If ever I hit him he’ll not live to tel- 
the tale.” 

‘*‘Was there any blood on him?” 

‘Faith, you could not see his face for blood. I just 
tapped him on the nose wid me fist, thinking no 
harm.” 

‘Were his eyes blackened?” 

‘Faith Pll not decave yez. 
but t’was triflyn’.”’ 

**You stamped on him when he was down, 
you.” 

“No, I did not. I moi have kicked him in the jaw 
to tache him a lesson, never thinkin’ any harum; but 
never a stamp did I make on him.” 

“Well, are you guilty?” 

‘**How the divil do I know if I be guilty? 1 want a 
lyer to prove me innocense—to famfoodle the jury 
and make the divil shweat for his squelin’ and beatin’ 
me out of my boord money.” 

‘*Well sir you admit having provoked the fight black- 
ened O’Brien’s eyes, bloodied his nose amd kicked him 
in the jaw; I don’t see how I canmake O’Brien sweat 
for that.” 

‘*Ye can’t; yer a fool! I shuld sed ye were a lyer; 
but now I see ye are nothin’ but a low lived Coopers- 
town pettifogger. If it was’nt for yer size ’'d unjmt 
every bone in yer dirthy body and stamp you into the 
ground. Goodday to yez; may the devil fly away 
wid ye.—Cooperstown (Dak.) Courier. 


His eyes was swelled, 


didn’t 


An Antelope Story. 

An old hunter of the early days was sitting under 
the shade of the trees on Front Street the other day, 
bemoaning the good old times when the buffalo, deer, 
elk and antelope held possession of the ranges, whose 
carpet of green, for many hundred square miles here- 
abouts, is now covered with herds of sleek horses, 
the lowing cattle and bleating sheep. He was tell- 
ing of what tremendous herds of antelope there were 
in those days. 

“‘Why,” said he, ‘‘one cold winter mornin’ I struck 
a band out here on the Teton that was the biggest I 
ever saw. They were standing on a point, and cov- 
ered the ground so that you couldn’t see anything but 
antelope. Icrawled upacoulee in close shootin’ 
distance and turned loose with my Winchester and 
emptied the whole magazine, sixteen shots, right into 
the band, takin’ good aim each time, and they didn’t 
budge. I didn’t see any fall and I couldn’t imagine 
what was the matter with the gun. So I filled her 
up again and fired sixteen more shots and still none 
fell, and they didn’t move. This kind o’ puzzled me, 
and I thought maybe the band had froze to death 
standin’ on their feet. So I came out of my hidin’ 
place and fetched a yell, when the whole outfit be- 
gan to loosen up and git. Then I dropped on What 
| was the matter. I saw animals begin to drop all 








through the band. You see they wasa standin’ s0 
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close that the dead ones coufdn’t fall until the band 
scattered. I skinned seventy-five antelope off’n that 
hill, and picked up fifteen or twenty more ’round in 
the coulees and valley that were badly crippled. You 
see I knocked about three antelope every shot.” 
Then the old man mournfully walked down street 
to get a drink, and the auditors organized themselves 
into a joint stock company and divided up shares in 
the yarn between them and believed it.—Benton 
(Mont.) Riwer Press. ; 





Why He Voted Aye. 


The following good story on Colonel Wilber F. 
‘Steele, the well-known Dakota legislator, capitalist 
and boomer, is going the rounds of the Eastsrn press, 
and the Globe gets it fresh from the Flemington, 
(New Jersey,) Republican: ‘Everybody in Dakota 
knows Wilber F. Steele. He was a member of the 
legislature from Steele County, Tliere is an incident 
in Steele’s legislative career that goes very far te 
show his characteristic regard for his wife. He has 
one fault, however—he takes no stock in woman 
suffrage except when he is obliged to. Om the occa- 
sion in question the Woman Suffrage Bill was before 
the House. Major Pickley was championing the 
cause of the fair sex in eloquent words, when a call 
was made for a vote, and the clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. When Steele’s name was reached he rose 
with all the dignity of a Demosthenes and com- 
menced: ‘Mr. Speaker, Iam sorry that I cannot 
support this bill, but—’ At that moment a well- 
dressed lady was seen to bend over the gallery rail. 


In a loud voice she exclaimed: ‘W-i-l-b-e-r! He 
glanced upward. It was enough. He turned and 
said: ‘Mr. Speaker, I vote aye.’ The lady was 
Steele’s wife.”— Wahpeton (Dak.)Globe. 

His Heart was Sad. ‘ 


Major Peter Ronan, the Flathead agent, and inim— 
itable story teller, relates an incident when he was 
Jast in Helena that is worth putting down in print. 
When he and Mrs. Ronan first went to the agency and 
were still new in the business, they were much both- 
ered by the Indians loafing around their private resi- 
dence—paying long and silent visiting, and begging 
occasionally. One dayan old buck planted himself in 
the kitchen and sat there an hour or two antil, thor- 
oughly warmed up by the kitchen fire, he got to be 
intolerable in several senses. Mrs. Ronan had asa 
servant a little girl who could talk the language, and 
she directed her to ask the Indian what he wanted 
and to try to. gethim out. A conversation was had 
and the girlreturned, ‘‘What does he want?” asked 
Mrs. Ronan. Maggie replied, ‘‘He says ‘my throat 
is hungry for sugar and my heart is sad for half a 
dollar.” This isan instanee of poetical begging prob- 
ably unexampled in actual life.—Helena Independent. 


Indians as Roustabouts. 

During the recent trip of the steamer Rosebud, the 
Vhite crew struck and refused to work. Before leav- 
ing Fort Berthold the captain secured a crew of Indi- 
ans, With the following names: Little Sioux, Spotted 
Wolf, Grey Head, Sheepish, Charles Brewer, Crazy 
Horse, White Calf, Two Bulls, Stink Face, Eddie 
Hil, Bull Head, Red Fox, Young Hawk and Blue 
Stone. The ‘‘Reds” did well enough after being 
shown their duties, and returned on the down trip, 
making the night hideous with their singing and tin- 
can beating. 





Stag Hounds for Wolves. 

The Sun River Range Company have resorted toa 
novel scheme in the way of wolf and coyote extermi- 
nators which attracted much attention at Helena a 
few days ago. A pack of coursing hounds, seven in 
number, has been purchased at Denver, by that cattle 
company, at a eost of $300, and shipped from there 
via the Union Pacific route. The breed isa cross 
between the stag and the greyhound, and in the chase 
add strength and staying qualities to speed. Mr. 
Ulm, manager of the Fort Shaw Cattle Company, re- 
ceived the dogs, and with the pack has gone to the 


= 


apiece. 





range to see what they can do in the way of destroy- 
ing these pests which infest that part of the country 
where the stock is held. If they can be successfully 
used it will not be long before every large cow camp 
in the West will boast of its pack, and the prairie 
wolf and cayote will be a thing of the past. 


They Come to Dakota. 


The Toronto Globe calls attention to the fact that, 
by their recent census, Manitoba and the northwest 
territories had a population of 157,000 only, as com- 
pared with 248,000 in 1883, thus showing a loss of 
91,000, notwithstanding the gain to the city of Win- 
nipeg and the natural increase by birth. The loss’ 
will continue to occur whenever Manitoba is con- 
trasted with Dakota. The Hudson Bay Company’s 
reserve, the Canadian Pacific monopoly of communi- 
cation with this country, the Indian reserves, the 
large cattle ramches, the practical prohibition of free 
settlement along the great railroad, the selling of the 
timber over the head of the settler occupying the 
land, the great Mennonite reserve along the Dakota 
frontier, the abolition of the ‘‘tree claim,” the pre- 
ferences given to Government favorites,—are among 
the many ‘“‘influences” that send good Canadian sub- 


jects to Dakota instead of inviting them to Manitoba. | 





Dead Indians’ Debts. 

“The debts of dead Indians are paid by their rela- 
tives,” said an ex-merchant on Main Street Monday. 
‘‘When Anderson and Bernhart,” he continued, 
“killed an Indian several years ago, he owed me 
$345. Since that time $330 of this amount has been 
paid me by his relatives. Kentucky died the other 
day owing me about $50. Already his relatives have 


approached me on the subject and made arrange-| 


ments to pay the amount. It is alaw with them to 
pay the debts of their dead relatives, and they never 
break it. Iam sure of getting my money if an In- 
dian dies owing me, ‘but when a white man dies 
leaving no property, no matter howrich his relatives, 
I never expect to get a cent. There is a great deal 
of good about a dead Indian anyhow,” éaid the ex- 
merchant, as he closed his interesting conversation 
and walked away.—EHast Oregonian. 


A Nevada Jury. 

A few days ago there was asmall civil suit tried 
before the justice of Pizen Switch—the same man 
who decided the anti-treat law unconstitutional. It 
is always customary in such cases to have the win- 
ner of the suit pay the fees. The plaintiff, a big raw- 
boned rancher—was called on to pay the jury of six 
two dollars apiece. He immediately stood up in 
court and queried: 

‘Pay the jury twelve dollars?” 

**Yes,” replied the court. 

‘**] ok a’ here, judge, ain’t this sorter piling it on 
thick? I just paid four of them fellers twenty dollars 
Do they want the earth, summer fallowed?” 

The dead silence in the room was followed bya : 
slight snicker from defendant’s attorney and then the 
spectators went out to snort. The bailiff called 
everybody to order and the jury filed out without 
asking for fees. 


A Hint to Dead Beats. 


A novel mode of steering off ‘‘bums” or those who 
want credit, has just been invented by one of our 
saloon keepers. He has a large jaw-bone, probably 
of a cow or horse, with the words ‘‘no more” printed 
thereon, and when a fellow comes up who wants to 
“stand off” the house the bar tender just points to 
his sign and the would-be drinker takes the hint. 
Joe Ryan thinks of many novel things, but this last 
takes the cake.— Billings (Mont.) Gazette. 





A Minister’s Slang. 

Ever since Shorty Briggs’ interview with the clergy- 
man who officiated at Buck Fanshaw’s funeral, it 
has been a recognized fact that the vernacularof the 
Pacific coast was too deep for the clerical mind, and 


cayuse., One of the fraternity, recently from New 
York, conscientiously trying to adopt the ways of 
the country—wishing to counsel a number of the 
brethren to “‘rustle” in a certain matter—made the 
remark, ‘“The time is short, and we ‘must get out and 
wrestle, as I often hear you say.” 


‘Another who was more proficient as an agricultur- 


ist than an orator, yet made up in dignity what he 
lacked in vocabulary—wishing to refer to the bank- 
ruptey of a friend, and knowing no word but the 
vulgar ‘‘busted,” solemnly announced his regret that 
Bro’ Johnson had ‘‘gone bursted.” 


A Big Crop. 

A gentleman who returned recently from a visit to 
California, where he went with a view of investing in 
real estate, gives a practical illustration of the in- 
flated condition of real estate there, and of the pros- 
pects of the future. He was examining a piece of 
land with a view of purchasing for agricultural pur- 
poses, but was surprised when he was told that the 
price was $800 per acre. He asked the eager seller 
what he could raise on the land that would justify 
paying such fabulous figures for it. ‘‘My friend,” he 
replied, ‘‘do as I did,—raise the price.” 


There are 205,000 entries under the homestead, 
pre-emption and timber culture laws pending in the 
land office. At the present rate of disposal, if no 
new entries are made, they would all be reached in 
sixty years. Nothing like a government for the peo- 
ple.—Valiey City (Dak.) Times-Record. 
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THE SENSATION OF DYING. 





It is doubtless the case thatin many instances—and 
perhaps they are the majority—dying persons lapse 
gradually into an uncosciousness that ends their bod- 
ily pain, and saves them from the anguish of the final 
parting with those they leave behind. Itisnot uncom- 
mon, however, for clearness of comprehension to per- 
sist to the last, and perhaps it is still morecommon for 
some of the special senses to preserve their activity. 
We think it was Ernst Wagner, who in his ‘‘General 
Pathology,” dwelt particularly on the preservation of 
the sense of hearing in many cases long after the ap- 
parent occurrence of unconscionsness, and who tender- 
ly cautioned his readers that this possibility should be 
borne in mind. The following touching account of 
the late Dr. Wilson Fox’s last moments, when his 
friend Dr. Russell Reynolds was at his bedside, is 
givin in the Laneet’s obituary: ‘‘On the next morning, 
when obviously and consciously dying, and after his 
eyes had been fixed for a few minutes on the angle of 
the room, and as some gray streaks of dawn were en- 
tering in he said suddenly: ‘There is a great light, a 
great glare of light. *** * I feel so strange * ** A 
glare of light. Whatis it, Reynolds?’ The reply 
was: ‘It isthe peaceofGod.’ Hegrasped his friend’s 
hand firmly, and sail, ‘God bless you.’”—New York 
Medical Journal. 
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NORWEGIAN NAMES. 








The custom in Norway of taking the father’s name, 
standing it on its head and salting it down for the’ 
tson, has no counterpart with us. For instance, 
Knute Nelson would call his son Nels Knutson. ‘Gen. 
Jackson’s boy would be Jack Jensen, and the father 
of our country’s would be Washing Georgeson. Judge 
Brown’s son would be Little Brown Jugson, or if 
twins each would be Two Quart Bottleson. A light- 
house-keeper’s boy is called Blowyourfog Hornson 
. and his son in turn would be named Blowyourhorn 
Fogson. Our readers will find this an interesting 
subject to follow up in their philological researches. 
It is not a little interesting to follow the winding 
genealogical thread back and determine with a high 
pedigree of certainty the origin of those old and fa- 
miliar family names, Young Hyson, Ishouldsnicker- 
bockerson and Sunofagunderson.—Duluth Para- 
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For The Northwest Magazine. 
IN THE JUDITH BASIN, MONTANA. 


Il. 
Topographical Features and Resources. 


It will be necessary; in order to form a correct idea 
of the country and its resources, in relation to its 
leading industries, to know something of its topo- 
graphical features. We will, therefore, before pro- 
ceeding further, speak of these. Coming from the 
south we enter the Judith Basin by way of the 
Judith Gap, which isa low divide connecting the 
Little Belt and the Snowy Mountains. This divide 
is a series of low foot-hills which encircle the Judith 
Basin. These hills are covered with a luxuriant 
growth of the nutritious buffalo and bunch grass, 
which afford the best of winter range for countless 
herds of cattle, sheep and horses, and has in a great 
measure established the reputation of the Judith as a 
superior stock country. The foot-hills comprise a 
large part of the total area of the basin, in some in- 
stances extending twelve miles from the foot of the 
mountain, oftentimes inclosing small basins either 
within themselves, or between themselves, in the 
mountains. These are uniformly very fertile, vary- 
ing in size from afew hundred to many thousand 
acres of rich agricultural land. They are interspersed 
with water-courses, which, uniting, form numerous 
streams, the most prominent of which are Big Spring 
and Wolf creeks, and the Judith River, the two 
former of which empty into the latter before it reaches 
the Missouri. 

It is universally acknowledged by people of ex- 
tended observation that there are more and larger 
streams in the Judith Basin than any other tract of 
country of equal size in Montana and the Northwest. 
On either side of these water-courses are the bottom 
lands, varying in width from afew rods to several 
miles. These lands are usually moist, generally, 
though not always, of an alluvial soil and so located 
that when necessary they can be irrigated at a slight 
expense. These bottom lands are natural hay mead- 
ows and yield an abundant return to the husband- 
man in grain and garden produce from a very little 
labor; in fact the anecdotes told of the productions 
of certain portions of them would seem incredible if 
they were not vouched for on very good authority. 


Lying between these water-courses, and containing 
nearly if not quite half of the total area of the Judith 
Basin, are the benches. These are large, nearly level 
surfaces, elevated but slightly above the level of the 
bottoms, and usually sloping gradually towards the 
mouth of the water-courses, thus rendering irrigation 
in many cases not only feasible but very inexpens- 
ive, especially when conducted on a large scale. 
Like the foot-hills, they are covered with grasses and 
afford pasture for stock, which prefer to graze 
upon them in summer instead of the foot-hills or 
bottom lands. In many cases these benches are 
easily irrigated, yet in many instances this is not the 
case, and they are therefore impossibie to cultivate, 
but like the foot-hills will always be used for pasturage. 

The Bad Lands are confined to a small portion of 
the east corner of the basin, and do not materially 
differ from those of Dakota and Eastern Montana. 

They are good grazing lands but unfit for settlement. 
One marked topographical feature remains, and one 
that impresses the stranger as the most prominent; it 
is the mountains, which form an almost unbroken 
belt around the basin, definitely establishing its lim- 
its. They are covered from base to summit with a 
luxuriant growth of all the kindsof timber usually 
found in this latitude, and furnish the lumber and 
wood necessary to the settler. They are very acces- 
sible to almost every locality and their summits afford 
views rarely equaled in the Territory, renowned as 
it is for the beauty and grandeur of its scenery. In 
them are many beautiful passes and canyons; several, 
especially in the Belt Mountains, are said to be un- 
surpassed by anything seen in the famed Yosemite. 
The streams abound in delicious fish, furnishing rare 
sport to the angler. The mountains and benches sup- 
ply every variety of wild game; here the bold hunter 


‘Creek districts are receiving some attention. 








can shoot the elk, mountain lion and the fierce grizzly, 
while the more timid may knock over the grouse and 
jack rabbit with a stick. The climate will bear com- 
parison with the most favored; statistics give Mon- 
tana more pleasant days than any other part of the 
United States. The air is pure and bracing, the 
water clear, free from alkali and other mineral sub- 
stances. The springs are early and sufficiently moist 
to assist in the cultivation of the soil. ‘The summers 
are dry and warm, the nights always cool. The 
autumns are the most delightful part of the year, 
being usually long, the fine weather often lasting till 
January. The winters are short and usually mild, 
being tempered by the famous Chinook winds. The 
past winter has been exceptionally hard, yet we have 
had but little more than a monthof severe weather 
which, contrasted with other climates further south 
even, would make ours short indeed. 

The mines in the mountains abound in rich veins 
of the precious metals as well as coal and copper. 
They are but slowly developed owing to their being 
owned principally by the prospectors, who are men of 
small means and are therefore unable to work them. 
There are a few instances where capital has inter- 
ested itself in them giving the most satisfactory re- 
sults. A very serious drawback to the development 
of these mines is the lack of cheap transportation. 
There are hundreds of tons of ore and concentrates 
yearly shipped, but the larger part of the ores pro- 
duced will not stand this expense. 

With nearer railway facilities very much of these 
lower grade ores could be crushed at a good profit. 
The most prominent mining camps are Maiden in 
the Judith, and Neihart in the Belt Mountains, while 
Yogo, the middle fork of the Judith and the Wolf 
A rail- 
road is a prime necessity to the proper development 
of the Judith Basin and especially to the mines. It 
is thought that a centrally located road would accom- 
modate all the camps and thus enable us to more 
fully develop our mining interests. 

One of the leading industries of the basin, and one 
upon which the majority of the inhabitants mainly 
depend for a livelihood, is agriculture. The land in 
the basin at present devoted to this industry is prin- 
cipally bottom land lying along the creeks and rivers. 
We will take as an illustration the course easily pur- 
sued by the farmer or ranchman—these terms are 
synonomous—who is just starting in business. He 
first furnishes himself with a team and proceeds to 
the mountains where he procures the logs necessary 
for a temporary dwelling. This being accomplished 
he fences his ranch, procuring the posts and poles 
from the mountains. I will speak here of a past 
misfortune which has become a present blessing. 
When the timber on the mounfain sides is in any 
manner destroyed a very thick new growth, usually 
of pine or fir, replaces it. Thisnew growth by reason 
of its density grows straight and slender, and a fire 
running through it simply kills without destroying it. 
This is the misfortune; the blessing being that the 
fire having killed the tall and slender young trees 
leaves them to dry and the ranchman finds his posts 
and poles thoroughly seasoned when he cuts them. 
This seems doubly a blessing when some of the rul- 
ings of the present land office are taken into consid- 
eration. After plowing and seeding the ground, 
which does not differ in modus operandi from that 
pursued in the East, he proceeds, when necessary, to 
irrigate his crop, which is done very easily and at 
small expense, owing to the peculiar formation of 
the land and its relative position to the water-courses. 
The interval between seed time and harvest is occu- 
pied in doing all those little things that tend to make 
his home more pleasant and providing those conven- 
iences which enable him to conduct his ranch more 
profitably, as the building of corrals and shelter for 
his stock. In this manner his time is fully occu- 
pied until the haying season, during which he fully 
appreciates the dryness of the season and the ex- 
treme infrequency of the showers. 

Rain so seldom falls that a shower is not only un- 
expected but not even provided for. The hay is cut 














and lies on the ground till it is cured when it is raked 
up and hauled intothe stacks, which is often done 
immediately, after cutting, so quickly does the dry at- 
mosphere cure it. Harvesting comes soon, if not 
immediately, after haying and is usually an agreeable 
surprise to the farmerif he has recently come from 
the East, as the yield per acre is almost always far in 
excess of anything he has been accustomed to in the 
States. , 

I will cite a few instances illustrating this exces- 
sive yield: A thresher kept an account of the number 
of bushels of wheat and acres from which it was cut 
and found at the end of the season that the yield in 
the localities where he had worked was forty-five 
bushels per acre. The writer knows of one small 
field of wheat that yielded seventy-six bushels per acre 
and another one on sod ground over thirty bushels 
per acre. Oats yield on well-tilled ground from 
sixty to seventy-five bushels per acre, and in some 
instances have been known to produce 110 bushels. 
The figures given are measured bushels, which would 
show much larger if reckoned by weight, for oats 
weigh thirty-eight to forty-five pounds per bushel, 
and sometimes exceed fifty pounds, while it is not 
uncommon for wheat to weigh seventy and seventy- 
five pounds per bushel. These statistics compare 
favorably with those given by theagricultural depart- 
ment for the states in their report for 1881-2, pages 
593-4. Five winter-wheat producing states produced 
an average of seventeen bushels per acre, and five 
spring-wheat. states eleven bushels per acre, while 
in oats the average from 1871 to 1881 was twenty- 
eight bushels per acre for all the states, while the 
highest and lowest average of any state during that 
time was thirty-one and four-tenths and twenty-two 
bushels per acre. E. J. M. 

Philbrook, Fergus Co., M. T., April 21. 
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ANOTHER BOOM. 


During tne course of a sermon in a Dakota town 
last Sunday, a harsh creaking was heard to proceed 
from under thechurch. After some time a movement 
was felt in the building and several members of the 
congregation got up and started out, fearing that an 
earthquake was coming. 

“Friends,” said the minister, as he stopped his ser- 
mon and leaned on the pulpit, ‘‘pray be seated, there 
is no danger.” _ 

‘But the church is moving, and there’s something 
wrong,” replied a lady who was very much agitated. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Sister Brown, you see there 
are some workmen under the building with jack- 
screws, and now they have hitched onto the back end 
with ten yoke of oxen and are snaking the edifice 
over into a back street. In the morning, God willing, 
work will commence on this lot on the finest opera 
house west of Chicago. I tell you, the boom in this 
town is only just nicely started.”—Dakota Bell. 








CROW INDIAN NAMES. 


Dr. A.H. Hersey, writing to the Helena Independent 
about the council of the Crow Indian tribe held June 
4th, at the agency near Fort Custer, Montana, gives 
the following list of the signatures to the agreement 
permitting the Billings & Rocky Fork Railroad to 
build across the Crow Reservation:., « 

Plenty Coes, Iron Fork, Knot Between the Eyes, 
Old Dog, Sugar, Bear in the Water, Deaf Bull, Kear- 
ney, Bull all the Time, Spotted Horse, Old Smoke, 
Busy Wolf, Old Crow, Long Hair, Shavings, Medicine 
Crow, Long Utter, Comesin the Day, Sorrel Horse, 
Spotted Tail, No Horse, Bell Rock, Fringe, Bear’s 
Claws, Good Bird, Two Barrel Gun, Back of the 
Neck, Take Winkie, Yellow Crane, Bear Wolf, Dum- 
my, Plenty Butterfly, The Mountain, Bear Gets Up, 
Flat Boy, Shows Plenty, White Shirt, Bulls Tongue, 
Crane in the Sky, Read Nail, Shoot the Hedge, Crazy 
Crane, Sits Down Spotted, Fat, Bear Now, Blue 
Iron Bead, Bob Tail Crow, Big Medicine, Back of the 
Ear, Flat Head Woman, Skins the Wolf, Bad Baby, 
Calf that Strays, Coyote, Fog, Gets Down on Top, 
Hunts, Prettie Eagle, Hairy on Top of His Head. 
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IN THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY. 








Elk River. 


There are four in our party, two youngsters and 
two of sedate years, and the plan of the trip was to 
spend a few days in the shady towns in the valley of 
the Mississippi north of Minneapolis. The means of 
locomotion was the bright red and yellow car of THE 
NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE, attached to the rear ofa 
long, olive-colored train on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. Our first stop was at Elk River, county 
seat of Sherburne County, a town dating well back 
towards the early settlement of Minnesota, and orig- 
inally created by the logging facilities afforded by the 
little river whose name it bears. ‘Towns of some con- 
sequence grew up at the junction with the Mississippi 
of all the little rivers rising in the pineries, when the 
country was new and lumbering was a more import- 
ant industry than farming. The water-power of the 
Elk, close to its mouth, was early utilized for a saw- 
mill, and the sawmill was the nucleus of the village. 
Afterwards, when a railroad came, it left the mill 
village off at one side a mile from its station. In its 
subsequent growth the village had to advance towards 
the railroad, and the result was a long strip of a place, 
with two widely separated business centers. The 
big sawmill burned down last May, and with it a flour 
mill and a furniture factory vanished in smoke, and 
now the water runs to waste over the dam. The 
mills will be rebuilt before long, however, the power 
being too valuable to remain neglected because of a 
single calamity. Elk River has about a thousand 
people, who live quite comfortably in their pleasant 
little houses, with green door-yards bordered by tall 
lilac bushes and shaded by elms and maples. One 
end of the town straddles the Elk, and the other rests 
upon an elbow of the Mississippi. Across the larger 
river is a current ferry, and the obliging ferryman, 
after putting our whole party over and back for 
twenty cents, insisted on making a second trip for 
nothing, that the children might have a longer voy- 
age. Hehad recently bought the ferry anda neat 
cottage, with fruit trees and an acre of garden, for 
$1,200. He had farmed for twenty years near 
Anoka, he said, and found it much easier to make a 
living out of his boat than off the soil. The loungers 
at the hotel whiled away the evening with a game 
called ‘‘sinch”—a modification of old “‘sledge.” Inthe 
cool sunset hour it was pleasant tosit on the river 
bank, near the ruins of an abandoned mill, and watch 
the saw-logs float down the stream. They would 
come now singly, and now in groups of three or four, 
and their movements were as varied as if they had 
life and volition. Some would loiter along in the 
eddies and by the pebbly shores, and others would 
push out into mid-stream, as though eager to get to 
their destination. As a rule, the big strong ones get 
ahead the fastest, a rule that holds good with people 
as well as with saw-logs. 

Elk River is well situated in regard to transporta- 
tion facilities, being on two main lines of railroad— 
the Northern Pacific and the Manitoba—and being 
besides, the point of divergence of a branch of the 
Manitoba system, which runs northward to Prince- 
ton and Millaca, and is destined to form a part of 
Mr. Hill’s short line to Duluth. 








St. Cloud. 


THE NorTHWEST MAGAZINE will illustrate St. 
Cloud in its August number, and I will not antici- 
pate here the forthcoming description of its beauties 
and business advantages, further than to say that it 
is one of the most thriving and progressive of the 
minor cities of Minnesota. It has risen to its present 
prosperous position chiefly as a mercantile center for 
the rich farming country surrounding it, having a 
few manufacturing industries, but none of marked 
importance. Now, it proposes, by the aid of its re- 
cently improved water-power, on which it has spent 
$200,000, to become a great milling and manufactur- 
ing center. The ambition is by no means an un- 
reasonable one. The town is the focus of railroad 
lines running to all points of the compass, penetrat- 
ing the hard wheat beltof North Dakota and Western 
Minnesota, reaching by the shortest possible route 
lake navigation at Duluth, Superior and Ashland, 
and stretching out competing lines to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. Water power can be furnished at half 
the cost of steam, instead of being almost as expen- 
sive, as is the case at Minneapolis. Many industries 
beside flour milling will thrive here by the aid of the 
cheap power and the excellent transportation facili- 
ties. Besides, farm products are plentiful and liy- 
ing is cheap—an important consideration in favor of 
the building up of manufacturing enterprises. 

Built upon level ground high above the Mississippi 
River, with substantial business structures and many 
handsome residences; with streets shaded by maples 
and elms, and a pretty lake in the heart of the resi- 
dence section, St. Cloud is an exceptionally attract- 
ive, home-like town. It has many stately church 
edifices, three weekly newspapers, one printed in 
the German language, and a State Normal School, 
which is an ornament to the place and a credit to the 
educational system of Minnesota. 


Sauk Rapids. 


A little more than a year ago the village of Sauk 
Rapids was wrecked by a cyclone. Ifa hostile army 
had bombarded the place for weeks the destruction 
of life and property could hardly have been greater 
than was effected in a single minute by the huge 
black arm that reached down from the sky and seized 
the unhappy town in its terrible grasp. The busi- 
ness buildings and many of the dwellings were turned 
into heaps of kindling wood and broken bricks, the 
bridge was torn down, the big mill wrecked, and even 
the rails on the railroad were torn from the ties. 
Forty-nine persons lost their lives. 

This awful tragedy happened as lately as April, 
1886; yet the village has already risen from its ruins. 
Nearly all the wrecked buildings have been replaced 
with new structures, the bridge has been rebuilt, a 
handsome public school house and a court house have 
been erected, and life goes on much the same as be- 
fore the catastrophe. This rapid reconstruction arg- 
ues much courage and much faith in the merits of 
their town on the part of the surviving inhabitants. 
They were helped, it is true, by liberal contributions 
from the State, from the cities of St. Pauland Min- 
neapolis, and from many other quarters; but the sum 
of the relief funds did not much more than half cover 
the sum of the losses, and the heaviest loss of all in 
a business way, that of the mill, has not yet been 
made good. ; 

With a good tributary farming country, the best 
natural water power on the Mississippi above St. 
Anthony Falls, and a peculiarly beautiful town-site 
rising in a series of wooded terraces above the river, 
Sauk Rapids would have made a new start in time if 
the cyclone had wholly wiped it out of existence. It 
is one of the oldest of the Minnesota towns. Its lead- 
ing newspaper is the successor of the Frontiersman, 
the first paper established west of St. Anthony—before 
Minneapolis had an existence or a name. In the old 
times before the days of railroads, steamboats used to 
come up to St. Anthony, the village at the Falls, with 
cargoes of merchandise to be transferred to the long 
trains of Red River carts, each drawn by one ox and 











driven by a French half-breed, which started on the 
long journey to Fort Garry, where Winnipeg now 
stands, to return next spring with loads of furs. 

1 had the great advantage of the company of Edi- 
tor Benedict, of the Sentinel, in taking a look at the 
town and the neighboring country. He has lived over 
thirty years in the place, and is a cyclopedia of facts, 
incidents and anecdotes about all Northern Minne- 
sota. Hecame to our car witha good team anda 
spring wagon roomy enough to hold all the members 
of our party, and took us along shady roads, past cosy 
homes half hidden by maples, to high points com- 
manding inspiring views over the green valley and 
the brown river. The prettiest home of all proved 
to be his own, and there we halted a moment to look 
ataspan of handsome Hambletonian horses. The 
team in the wagon he keeps for ordinary work, only 
bringing out his favorites foran occasional spin on 
the road, to take down the pride of the young fel- 
lows who boast of the speed of their horses. Editor 
Benedict is sixty years old, but he has kept more of 
youthful activity and enthusiasm than most men pos- 
sess at forty. After we had seen his house, with its 
orchards and gardens, his forty-acre farm, his well- 
equipped printing office, and sundry pieces of rented 
town property, I asked—‘‘Did you make all this out 
of a country newspaper?” ‘‘Well, hardly,” he re- 
plied: ‘‘I used to have a taste for speculation. Still, 
a carefully managed country newspaper is not a bad 
thing to own.” 

Our drive took us at last down the river three 
miles and across to the thriving little city of St. 
Cloud, whose spires are in plain sight from the 
streets of Sauk Rapids. ‘‘Why should there be two 
towns so near each other, and why has the younger 
one so far outstripped the elder?” were questions 
naturally asked. ‘The answer was that in the fifties 
the land back of Sauk Rapids was sold by the govern- 
ment to speculators, while that back of St. Cloud on 
the west bank of the river was early occupied by set- 
tlers. With larger population in the tributary coun- 
try, St. Cloud got the better start as a mercantile cen- 
ter, and now counts six or seven thousand inhabit- 
ants, while Sauk Rapids has only twelve hundred. 

The excellent water power of the rapids, including 
the whole volume of the Mississippi, and improved by 
a dam reaching from shore to shore, is not utilized 
since the cyclone destroyed the mill. Itis owned in 
part by the estate of the late Commodore Davidson, 
of St. Paul, and in part by local men. The advan- 
tages it offers for milling and manufacturing must 
soon attract the attention the of capitalists. The ex- 
tensive quarries of granite are another resource for 
future growth which must soon be utilized. The era 
of cheap, hasty construction has gone by in Minne- 
sota, and such excellent building stone as the Sauk 
Rapids granite must soon be in constant demand. 

E.. Vs B 


IF | SHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT. 





If I should die to-night, 
My friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it in its resting place, 
And deem that Death had left it almost fair; 
And laying snow-white flowers against my hair, 
Would smooth it down with tearful tenderness, 
And fold my hands with lingering caress. 

Poor hands, so empty and so cold to-night! 


If I should die to-night, 
My friends would call to mind with loving thought, 
Some kindly deeds the icy hands had wrought; 
Some — word the frozen lips had said; 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped; 
The memory of my selfishness and pride, 
My hasty words would all be put aside, 

And so I should be loved and mourned to-night. 


If I should die am, 

E’en hearts estranged would turn once more to me 

Recalling other days remorsefully. 

The eyes that chill me with averted glance 

Would look upon me as of yore, perchance 

And soften in the old familiar way. 

For who could war with dumb unconscious clay? 
80-1 might rest forgiven of all to-night. 


Oh friends, I pray to-night, 
Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow. 
The way is lonely, let me feel them now. 
Think gontiy of me; I am travel-worn; 
My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn. 
Forgive, oh, hearts estranged, forgive, I plead! 
When dreamless rest is mine i shall not need 

The tenderness for which I long to-night. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
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THE report that the Manitoba Central will not cross 
the Missouri at Great, Falls to make its junction with 
the Manitoba, is conclusively contradicted by an ad- 
vertisement of Chief Engineer Dodge for stone for 
the bridge piers. Great Falls has now 1,200 people, 
and is growing rapidly. 





** 

THE movement of the farmers in the productive 
wheat district in Washington and Oregon, of which 
Pendleton and Centerville are the chief towns, to 
secure a reasonable rate for their grain to the sea-— 
board, has gone so far that the contract has been let 
to build a railroad from those towns to connect with 
the Northern Pacific at Wallula. A well-known Ore- 
gon contractor, G. W. Hunt, has taken the job, and 
agrees to complete the line by November 15. The main 
line will be thirty-five miles long, from Wallula to Pen- 
dleton, with a branch fifteen miles long to Centerville, 
diverging at a point midway between the two termini. 
‘The gradets ate already at work. This new road will 
be an important feeder for the Cascade Division of 
the N. P. Its line will bisect the immense circular 
wheat region lying between Pendleton and the Walla 
Walla River. 





odie 

At six o’clock Pp. M., on June ist., the last spike 
of the Cascade Division of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad was driven on the extreme top of the switch- 
back line over the Stampede Pass. This completes 
the road from its eastern terminal points at Duluth 
and St. Paul, to the tide-water of the Pacific Ocean 
at Tacoma. The ceremonies were simple, and few 
persons were present except those connected with 
theroad. A bottle of champagne was breken over 
the head of the last spike by Mrs. Huson, wife of H. 
S. Huson, the Assistant Chief Engineer, in charge of 
the construction of the division, and Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager Buckley drove the spike home. A tel- 


the blows of Buckley’s sledge hammer could be heard 
in the office of General Manager Oakes, in St. Paul. 
Mr. Huson had promised that the tracks should be con- 
nected on June ist., and by strenuous exertions was 
able to keep his promise, in spite of the unforeseen ob- 
stacles arising from a heavier snowfall than had ever 
before been known on the Cascade Mountains. 


+ 
> 





SuMMING up his observations during a recent trip 
to California, going by way of Kansas City and 
Denver and returning by Los Angeles, New Orleans 
and Birmingham, Ala., H. S. Fairchild, the well- 
known St. Paul real estate dealer, said in a late in- 
terview: ‘I did not see any city that had such an 
immense tributary country of such productive capac- 
ity; as many important railroads centering in it; as 
much rapidity and solidity of growth; as much con- 
servatism in all its business methods—as St. Paul. 
In no cities were the prices of real estate so low in 
comparison to the volume of trade and the extent of 
population. These are solid, sober facts. After 
my two and one-half months’ absence I am better 
than ever satisfied with St. Paul, and in that short 
time I can see that improvements have taken place 
that would seem almost impossible.” 


* 
* 


SETTLEMENT IN WESTERN DAKOTA. 


The town of Dickinson, in Western Dakota, sit- 
uated 111 miles west of the Missouri River, was vis- 
ited by THE NorRTHWEST MAGAZINE Car and party 
in June. In spite of a short wheat crop last year, 
caused by an exceptionally dry season, the place 
shows a noticeable growth. Many dwellings are be- 
ing erected, a handsome court house, costing $15,000, 
has been built, and so good is the credit of the county 
of Stark that the bonds issued to pay for the building 
were sold at a figure slightly above par. -The beauti- 
ful prairie country surrounding Dickinson is attract- 
ing a steady influx of settlers, and the acreage of 
land in crops this year is nearly double that of last 
year. These Western Missouri prairies are quite 
different in their appearance from those east of the 
Big Muddy. ‘There is very little level ground, the 
land swelling up into ridges, the crests of which are 
marked by high, flat-topped buttes, and sinking into 
long, sheltered valleys. This makes a region with 
striking landscape features and gives an individual- 
ity to every township, and indeed, to every section; 
which is lacking in level prairie countries. The 
streams run in narrow valleys, bordered here and 
there by precipitous bluffs with outcroppings of lig- 
nite coal and sandstone. The whole face of the 
country, save on the gravelly, boulder-strewn ridges, 
is covered with a luxuriant growth of grass. The 
soil is a deep brown mold, easily tilled and retaining 
moisture well. Wheat, oats, barley, alfalfa, pota- 
toes and Indian corn are the common crops. Less 
than one-third of Stark County has been surveyed, 
and of the surveyed land probably one-half is still 
open to homestead and pre-emption settlement. Rail- 
road lands are held at from two dollars and a half to 
six dollars per acre, according to nearness to the road 
and its stations. The winters are less severe than in 
Minnesota, and spring opens about a week earlier. 
The snowfall is not heavy and in the western and 
northern parts of the county, where the surface is 
much broken by Bad-land formations, stock range out 
all winter. Around Dickinson the country is essen- 
tially a farming region and the settlers make some 
provision for winter feed for their stock. The town 
derives a good deal of trade, however, from the 
neighboring ranges, and is one of the principal cattle- 
shipping points on the Northern Pacific line. Five 
years ago it consisted of a station, an eating house 
and the farm of Mr. Dickinson. Now it has about 
500 residents, three churches, three hotels, a score of 
stores and shops, and a large, handsomely-printed 
and carefully edited weekly newspaper. The farms 
are scattered for eight miles north of the railroad 
track and about the same distance south, and are for 
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the railroad land being still unsold. A thousand 
families could find homes at once in this county of 


Stark. It is as fine a country as any that can be 
found in the well-settled portions of Kansas or Ne- 
braska, and with the pressure of population upon land 
in the East it cannot fail to fill up before long. 

In Dickinson there are good and immediate oppor- 
tunities for a flour mill, a furniture store, a harness- 
maker anda merchant tailor. Other branches of 
business are well filled at present, but the develop- 
ment of the tributary country will soon make new 
openings. Lumber is worth twenty-five dollars per 
thousand, and coal mined in the neighboring country 
costs two dollars and two dollars and a quarter per 
ton delivered. Wheat will command about eighty 
cents this year. Milch cows sell at from thirty-five to 
fifty dollars. A good team of farm horses can be 
bought at from two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
dollars. Farm wagons sell at from seventy-five to 
eighty dollars. The cost of living is not noticeably 
higher than in Minnesota. 

Much interest is felt in Dickinson in the New Eng- 
land colony, which is making a settlement this sum- 
mer in Hettinger County, on the Cannon Ball River, 
about twenty-four miles south of the town. These 
people have gone into an absolutely new region with 
the view of making a central town and filling up the 
surrounding country with farmers. Most of them 
are from Vermont. The colony is managed by prac- 
tical men with capital anda flourishing community 
will speedily spring up. Twenty dwellings are now 
being erected, and three stone structures—a church, a 
school house and a bank. The colonists are confi- 
dent that in a year or two their settlement will be of 
sufficient importance and promise to induce the con- 
struction of a branch railroad, diverging from the 
Northern Pacific main line at Dickinson. They pro- 
pose to call their town New England City. The 
country between the Heart River, on which Dickin- 
son stands, and the Cannon Ball, where the new 
colony is located, is all excellent land for farming 
settlement. A description of this interesting colony 
will be found on another page. 





e 
A GOOD PLACE FOR SETTLERS. 


On the Little Heart River, about ten miles south of 
Mandan, Dakota, there is a large extent of excellent 
rolling prairie land well adapted for farming settle- 
ment. The country is well-watered and well-grassed, 
and there is an abundance of lignite coal in the hills 
for domestic fuel. Cottonwood timber and some oak 
grow along the banks of the streams. The climate 
is bracing and the air free from malaria. Home- 
steaders will find much of the Government land un- 
claimed, and the railroad sections can be bought at 
low prices and on long credits. The town of Man- 
dan, with its 2,500 inhabitants, affords a good mar- 
ket, both for the sale of farm products and the econ- 
omical purchase of supplies. This region can be 
strongly recommended for settlers who intend to 
keep cattle or sheep and doa moderate amount of 
farming. It is broken with ranges of hills, which will 
be open for free pasturage for many years to come, 
and which diminish the force of the winter winds, 
and in the valleys plenty of wild hay can be cut for 
feed. At the same time there are frequent level, or 
gently sloping stretches of rich prairie for plowing. 
Settlers going into this region will not be on the 
frontier of civilization. Morton County, in which it 
lies, has already 5,000 people, a well-advanced school 
system, handsome county buildings, built of brick, 
and a railroad running across it, with moderate 
freight and passenger rates to the east by way of 
both Duluth and St. Paul. Land, which if purchased 
now costs only three or four dollars per acre—or if 
homesteaded costs nothing, will be worth twenty-five 
dollars an acre in a few years. There can be no bet- 
ter operation in a business way for an industrious, 
capable eastern farmer to sell out his place, put most 
of the money at interest and invest the rest in open- 
ing and stocking a farm in this attractive West Da- 
kota country. 
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A LOUISVILLE firm sends to THE NORTHWEST a 
proposition to take $60 worth of advertising space 
and pay for it with $10 worth of cigars—pre- 
sumably poor ones. Thanks, awfully. The cigar is 
called the ‘“‘editorial puff.” It will not be puffed in 
these columns. 


WHEN in Mandan, Dakota, last month, I heard an 
interesting theory advanced by J. R. Clark, who 
believes that petroleum will be found by boring in 
the basin in which the town is built. Mr. Clark has 
found oil on the surface of springs and has studied 
the geological formation of the country, comparing it 
with that of the petroleum regions of Pennsylvania, 
with which he is familiar. , 


Ig is a fascinating sight to see the molten gold 
poured from the crucibles and cooled into shining in- 
gots at the U. S. Assay Office, in Helena, Montana. 
The assayer, Mr. Spruille Braden, is always attentive 
to visitors, and obligingly shows them all the interest- 
ing features of the office. Tourists who stop in Hel- 
ena are sure to remember their half hour among the 
melting pots, scales, gold dust and bars of bullion 
with much pleasure. 


Tuts is the droll way the letter-heads of the Hep- 
pener, Oregon, Gazette read: ‘‘Inkshop of Heppner 
Gazette. J. W. Redington, inkslinger. A paper 
that goes fishing on Sundays without regard to 
weather, and earns its bread by the creak of its 
sweatpower press. Headquarters planted on the 
ground. No stairs toclimb.” The letter-heads are 
further adorned with two portraits—one of ‘‘Hon. J. 
L. Morrow, godfather of the country,” and the other 
of ‘Hon. Henry Heppner, stepfather of the city.” 


I vIsITED the Montana penitentiary, at Deer Lodge, 
last month. The prisoners number 139, of whom six 
are serving life sentences. No labor is provided ex- 
cept such as is necessary to keep the prison in order, 
cook, wash and mend. At least 100 men are kept in 
enforced idleness. This is one of the bad results of 
labor organizations in politics, with their senseless 
outery against convict labor. An essential thing for 
the moral reform of convicts is to teach them habits 
of regular industry. The man who is taught a useful 
trade in a prison, and forced to do steady work, is ten 
times more likely to become an honest fellow when 
released than is the man who is confirmed in the 
ways of idleness which probably led him into crime. 
The warden at Deer Lodge told me that a majority 
of the prisonerrs would be glad to work if they could, 
and welcome the light tasks assigned them about tne 
prison, 


I HAVE always been in the habit of noticing sign- 
boards. One learns a good deal in this way of the 
hames and occupations of his fellow-men. Once in 
my morning walks about London I made a list of the 
queer signs I saw. Iremember one that was pecu- 
liarly droll. It was engraved ona polished brass 
plate, attached toa respectable four-story house in 
the Covent Garden Quarter, and read, ‘Pilkins, 
Purveyor of Asses Milk to the Royal Family.” In 
St. Cloud, Minn., the other day, I hit upon a sign 
that was somewhat startling to the average passer-by 
of American birth, though probably not at all re- 
markable to the German customers of the place. It 
Set forth in big letters—‘‘Christ’s Bowling Alley 
and Summer Garden.” The establishment is an at- 
tachment toa beer saloon called the Hotel Grutli, 





and the Swiss who keeps it is named Christopher, the 
nickname for which in German is Christ, pronounced 
like the English nickname Chris. 


A croup of friends were sitting in the big bay- 
window of the Minnesota Club, in St. Paul, the other 
day, puffing their after lunch cigars, when one of 
them called the attention of the others to the stone- 
cutters at work on the blocks of Mankato stone for 
the new court-house opposite. ‘Look at those men,” 
he said, ‘‘they are chipping away at those stones 
with mallet and chisel precisely like their fellow- 
craftsmen did at the stones of the pyramids of 
Egypt. In five thousand years there has been no 
improvement in the art. Is it not strange, when 
every other mechanical trade has made immense 
‘Strides by the invention of machinery, this one should 
stand still? There surely ought to be some device 
invented that would be practicable to strike a suc- 
cession of rapid blows by machinery, in place of the 
slow ones those men are putting in by hard muscular 
exertion. I should think the compressed-air drills 
used in tunnels might serve as a model for an instru- 
ment to be guided over the face of a stone block and 
trim it into shape.” 


THE prosperity of Great Falls, Montana, is strik- 
ingly shown by the fact that the Tribune, the pioneer 
newspaper of the town, is now issuinga daily edi- 
tion. Mr. Hanks, the publisher, has recently se- 
cured for the editorial chair, Walter M. O’Dwyer, who 
has been in journalistic work in St. Paul and Du- 
luth during the past two years. Mr. O’Dwyer must 
feel at home on a paper of that name. He spent 
nearly ten years of his life on the New York Tribune, 
first as Horace Greéley’s secretary, and after the 
death of that greatest of American editors, as a mem- 
ber of the night editorial staff. The Tribune sent 
him to Mexico as a correspondent, and there he be- 
came connected with the Two Republics, a paper 
printed in the English language, and devoted to cul- 
tivating trade relations between the two countries. 
He was a popular man on the Tribune staff, having 
an obliging way of helping the other men out with 
their work after he had finished hisown. His genial, 
unselfish nature will win him many friends in Mon- 
tana, where good fellowship is promptly appreciated. 


I conFEss to a partiality for little country hotels, 
where the landlord’s wife and daughters do the cook- 
ing and serve at table, and where thelandlord enter- 
tains you with the news and gossip of the vicinage. 
A big city hotel is about as lonesome a place for a 
stranger as can be found within the pale of: civiliza- 
tion; but at the village tavern the traveler is made to 
feel that he is an object of interest. The storekeeper, 
the doctor and the squire drop in to make his ac- 
quaintance, and some public-spirited citizen is pretty 
sure to drive up with a good horse and suggest that 
perhaps he would like to see the town. I was re- 
cently ata certain little white inn ina Northern 
Minnesota village. Canaries sang in the dining- 
room, and the windows were full of blossoming 
plants. The well-cooked food was all placed on the 
table at once in large dishes, instead of coming on 
half cold in a multitude of ridiculous little dishes, 
each holding two or three spoonsful, as is the fashion 
in most hotels. The neatness of the table-linen, and 
the general air of home-life bespoke the constant 
eare of the landlady. The landlord was an Ameri- 
eanized German, thirty years in this country; who, 
however, spoke with longing of the Rhineland and 
of his native city of Cologne. 


PUGET SOUND. 


If you wish to view uncurtain’d skies 

As blue as those of Paradise, 

Or mountain tops all deck’d with snow 

And wearing gauzy robes below, 

Or meadows where the river swirls 

Around and ’round in silv’ry curls, 

Or streamlets winking at the sun 

When through the dreamy vales they run, 

Or waves that bow tow: the land 

And press their white lips to the sand; 

Then come with me, oh come with me— 

Come out and dwell by my inland sea. 

RANKLIN HERBIE. 

Puget Sound, W.T., May 18th, 1887. 











Alden’s Home Atlas of the World contains 
ninety-six pages of maps, eleven by fourteen inches 
in size, handsomely engraved and printed in colors. 
It equals in usefulness most of the atlasses sold for 
$10 each, and the price is only $2, with twenty-six 
cents added for postage. Address John B. Alden, 
publisher, New York. 


In April last the copyright on Irving’s Life of 
Washington expired by limitation, and John B. Al- 
den, the indefatigable New York publisher of stand- 
ard books at low prices is already in the field with 
the first volume of a four-volume cheap edition. The 
remaining volumes will be out this month, and the 
price of the set is $3.00 in cloth and $4.00 in half 
morroceo. This edition is finely illustrated, printed 
on heavy paper and substantially bound. The price 
is less than half that of any previous edition. 


Carl Schurz’s Life of Henry Clay appears in the 
American Statesman series, (Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) and fills two volumes—a departure from 
the one volume rule of the series made necessary, we 
presume, by Mr. Schurz’s unwillingness to narrow 
down the scope of his subject toa mere glimpse of 
the career of a man who made more of American po- 
litical history for nearly half a century than any two 
of his contemporaries. This life is in facta clear, 
concise narrative of the political contests and the 
changes of political opinion in the United States for 
the four decades from 1810 to 1850. In this narra- 
tive Henry Clay is the central figure, but no hero- 
worship exaggerates him at the expense of the other 
statesmen of his time. In truth, the book is almost 
too candid for a biography. The biographer usually 
falls in love with his subject tosuch an extent as to 
be willing to extenuate or conceal his faults and to 
magnify his virtues and achievements. Notso Mr. 
Schurz. He is always calm and critical. He is 
ready with his admiration, where admiration seems 
due, but he is just as ready to point out Clay’s mis- 
takes. The general impression drawn from the book 
by those who know Clay mainly from the old lauda- 
tory biographies published durthg his lifetime by his 
ardent partizans, will be that much of his remarkable 
influence arose from the charm of his manners, the 
brilliancy of his oratory and his skill as a compro- 
miser of conflicts which imperilled the Union. In 
an epoch of compromises and expedients he was 
great. Would he have been as conspicuous a figure 
in our national annals had he lived in an epoch when 
the stern assertion of principles of right and justice 
were needed—the epoch which produced Abraham 
Lincoln? If, however, our traditional admiration of 
Henry Clay is somewhat lessened by the perusal of 
this new life we cannot fail to be grateful to Mr. 
Schurz for his singularly faithful and philosophic 
analysis of Clay’s character, and of that of his great 
antagonist, Andrew Jackson, and for his vigorous and 
impartial account of the struggles of parties during 
the entire period between the disintegration of the 
Federal party and the birth of the Republican party. 


PRESENCE. 


O nameless thing! which art and art not; spell 
Whose bond can bid the powers of the air, 
Compelling them thy face to hide or z. 
O voice! which bringing not the faintest swell 
Of sound, canst in the air so crowd and dwell 
That all sounds die. O sight! which needest mo share 
Of sun, which sav’st blind eyes from their despair. 
O touch! which dost not touch, and yet canst tell 
To waiting flesh, by thy caress complete, 
The whole of love, till veins grow red with heat. 
O life of life! to which graves are not girt 
With terror, and all death can bring no hurt. 
O mystery of blessing! never lift 
Thy veil! our one inalienable gift! 
ELEN HUNT JACKSON. 
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For The Northwest Magazine. 


PIONEER LIFE IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


IL. 
The Swell Wedding. 


It was somewhere early in the autumn of ’77 when 
our little town of Princeton, in the foothills of the Blue 
Mountans of Washington Territory, was in its feeble in- 
fancy, that we were treated to the spectacle of a public 
bridal too unique and striking to be lost to posterity. 
The bridegroom, Mr. Stubbs, was a mild and correct 
—and consequently slightly unpopular—young man, 
junior partner in a little general merchandise store 
just established; and the bride, the person most nat- 
ural and proper for him to wed, Miss Cecilia, or, as 
she insisted upon being called, ‘‘Cissie’ Brown— 
daughter of the senior member of the firm of Stubbs 
& Brown. 

The worldly prosperity of the Brown family was of 
very recent date, but Mrs. B. never allowed any- 
body to lose sight of the fact that Miss Cissie was ac- 
complished, and had had a fortune—she pronounced 
it ‘‘forchune’—lavished upon her education. In 
reality the ‘‘forchune”’ had been expended for a year’s 
tuition at the ‘‘Fashionable Seminary of the Misses 
Dodson,” in a California town, since defunct; and 
the accomplishments of our frontier belle consisted in 
being able to read well enough to enjoy dime, novels 
and fashion magazines, to sing the ‘‘Gypsy’s Warn- 
ing” and play the ‘‘Maiden’s Prayer” in a manner 
that always made Brown mere beam on everybody 
and extend the skirt of her crackling new silk around 
her to enlarge her rightful circumference. Beyond 
these embellishments, and the ability to chew gum and 
giggle without intermission, Miss Cissie had not an 
idea in her little head excepting always that she was 
the sweetest, most accomplished and most attractive 
mortal on whom fortune ever smiled. Pretty she cer- 
tainly was, with pink cheeks, pale blue eyes, yellow 
hair and a dimple in her chin. Her figure could not, 
by any stretch of imagination, be called either spirit- 
uclle or ‘‘willowy,” but, as her whole soul was in her 
dimples, she never thought of her figure as otherwise 
than ideal. After all, the mainspring of sweet con- 
tent is to be thoroughly satisfied with yourself. 

And now this angelic creature was going to be mar- 
ried and ‘‘Married in style, bet your life, Ma Brown,” 
she remarked, and that worthy replied ‘‘That you 
shall, we’ll make some folkses eyes in this town bung 
out, or know the reason why.” 

Now, our darling Cissie—as became her exalted 
station, as daughter of one ‘prominent merchant’ 
and prospective bride of another—had tried to hold 
herself as much aloof from the few young people in 
the town as was consistent with the prosperity of the 
firm, and by alternate snubbing and patronizing had 
alienated most of them; but she cheerfully ascribed 
their neglect to their envy of her good luck, and was 
happy. But it now occurred to her that, in order to 
crush them anew, she must first conciliate, and then 
invite them to witness her august pageant; so she 
went about eating humble pie, with serene simper, 
greeting young men and maidens with ‘‘How de 
dew! Why ain’t you been to see me,” ete.—deceiving 
nobody, however, as to her real motive. 

But it is not in the heart of youthful humanity to 
lightly refuse attendance at a wedding, so when the 








invitations—written on flimsy note-paper, in the 
cramped chirography of the bride-elect—were issued, 
they were all accepted. 

Miss Cissie’s ideas of a stylish wedding were im- 
bibed entirely from the closing chapters of the nu- 
merous novels she read, but she was of that happy 
sort who make up in confidence what they lack in 
knowledge, so she planned and executed her cam- 
paign serenely, asking advice of nobody, and certain 
of a devoted and admiring ally in her mother. 

Now, the ambitious young lady cherished in her 
head a shining ideal of a ‘“‘bridal train” ‘‘sweeping 
slowly to the altar, amid an atmosphere of perfume, 
a rustling of silk and waving of fans,” etc., with a 
‘twhite-robed priest” somewhere in the foreground. 
This fair vision was framed in a halo of ‘‘gaping rus- 
tics and envious country maids.” But serious ob- 
stacles interfered between her fond ambition and its 
full materialization. 

The first lion in the path was the fact that our 
worldly little toad-stool town contained, as yet, no 
church building. This was bad; but there was the 
commodious new school-house; it was used for ‘‘meet- 
in’s,”” why not engage that? ‘‘The very thing!” said 
‘“‘ma”—and it was done. 

The invited guests—ten couples in number—were 
all to act in the capacity of bridesmaids and grooms- 
men, in order that the “bridal train” might be suf- 
ficiently imposing. It must be confessed that this 
arrangement made serious drafts upon the proposed 
frame of the picture, for in order to obtain the requi- 
site ten maids of honor, it was necessary to invite sev- 
eral young ladies whose impecunious circumstances 
had brought them ‘‘in off the bunch-grass” to turn an 
honest penny among the citizens of the new town. 
Four of them were engaged in domestic service, one 
was the tidy little waitress of the only hotel,—in 
western parlance a ‘‘hash-slinger,”—another was the 
buxom chambermaid of the same establishment. A 
seventh was the poor little seamstress who came to 
the house and made the elaborate trousseau of the 
bride, from the tarletan wedding dress, to the pale 
blue, lace-bordered gown, which was the bride’s ideal 
of a traveling dress. (Smile, dear feminine reader, if 
you want to; ‘‘Life, Liberty and Originality” is the 
way we read the sacred instrument on the frontier.) 

The groomsmen being chosen from a larger assort- 
ment, as is usual in western towns, averaged some- 
what above their partners in the social scale, being 
mostly young business men of the town. 

Another difficulty was the non-come-at-ability of a 
“‘robed priest,” the only available ecclesiastic being a 
converted cow-puncher who still wore the blue shirt 
and pants-in-boots costume of original sin, and whose 
only ‘‘outward and visible mark of inward and spir- 
itual grace” was a white paper collar, when, in his 
round of appointments, he supplied the ‘‘pulpit” of 
our city. 

The wedding day was fixed fora Sunday; Sunday 
being at that time—we have since reformed some- 
what, I am happy to say—the festival day of the Pa- 
cific coast; and also for the reason that there would 
be acrowd in town to witness the celebration of the 
nuptials. All day Saturday the bride-elect and her 
ponderous mamma were laboriously engaged in pre- 
paring for the ceremony. 

First, the school-house underwent a saturnalia of 
suds, in which the fair Cissie, with chubby bare arms 
and wet feet, faithfully assisted. Then there was 
toiling to and fro of matrons and maids and little 
brothers with rolls of carpet, pictures, curtains, vases 
—God knows what—until dark. 

Sunday morning there was hanging of green 
boughs, filling of vases with the few flowers available, 
and the trimming of the marriage bell, the gem, the 
center-piece of the elaborate decorations. This work 
of art was about the size of a chimney-pot hat, and 
was covered with clover blossoms and ‘‘Bouncing 
Bet.” But they had to have it, and it really bore con- 
siderable resemblance to a bell, though it didn’t have 
any clapper, and when it was hung to the chandelier 
and the last rubbish swept out, pretty Cissie and her 
maidens, all tired and red and perspiring, nodded 











their curl-papered heads approvingly and withdrew 
to bedeck themselves for the evening parade. 

The town was, full, as usual of a Sunday, and a 
gentle ripple of excitement pervaded all hearts. As 
no particular hour had been specified for the cere- 
mony Miss Cissie had the gratification of seeing a 
crowd begin to collect at the school-house about sun- 
set. The invited guests, also, being dressed, and not 
knowing what to do, began to gather at the Brown 
residence before dark. 

Suddenly a dire thought came into Miss Cissie’s 
head; she was half dressed for her bridal, and no 
one had been engaged to play the ‘‘Wedding March.” 
How coulda ‘‘bridal train” ‘‘sweep to the altar” with- 
out a wedding march? Something must be done im- 
mediately. The waitress bridesmaid suggested that 
a young lady who was stopping at the hotel had been 
heard to finger the organ right smart, so it was de- 
cided to appeal to her. 

The good-natured creature heroically threw herself 
into the breach, though her repertoire consisted of 
only ‘“The Heavenward March” and the ‘‘Sweet By 
and By,” yet who shall say the selections were inap- 
propriate. 

The bridesmaids had been commanded to appear in 
white, and they had all obeyed, with the exception of 
one, whose wardrobe did not contain a white dress, 
so, to preserve the uniformity, she was hastily ar- 
rayed in a cast-off dress of the bride, and so all were 
happy, despite the fact that the borrowed dress was 
rather loose, and much too short for the wearer. All 
agreed that ‘’Twouldn’t be noticed in the crowd.” 

The minister arrived, late from his afternoon ap- 
pointment, hungry, dusty, and evidently engaged in 
the performance of a vow, for a stubble of a week’s 
growth covered his face. It was his first ‘‘swell’’ 
wedding, and he was evidently impressed, for he took 
his pants out of his boots, dusted the latter, and put 
on a clean paper collar in preparation for the cere- 
mony. 

At last the bride entered the parlor, sweet as a 
peach-blossom, in white tarletan, with eighteen 
inches of train, illusion veil edged all around, top, 
bottom and sides, with wide blonde lace (it looked so 
plain without, she said) and wax orange blossoms in 
profusion. Her little heart swelled with pride, and 
those of the other girls with envy, which was all ac- 
cording to program, and the procession, headed by 
the clergyman, set out on foot for the school-house. 
On foot, over the dusty road, across the rushing mount- 
ain stream by the narrow foot-bridge, up the hill for 
three blocks, all merrily as a whole chime of marriage 
bells. It is sometimes considered necessary to pre- 
arrange and rehearse a public ceremony, but this party 
were quite superior to such useless formality. The 
minister entered the crowded school-house and waved 
his hand to the organist, who struck up the march. 
The reverend gentleman then backed himself into 
position, directly under the. unnoticed (and now 
much-wilted) marriage bell; the young couples fol- 
lowed—as an irreverent spectator remarked—“‘‘like a 
band of sheep.” It took just five minutes to get the 
couples separated and arranged in asemicircle in the 
cramped space about the teacher’s desk. One enthu- 
siastic cowboy started to applaud when the music 
stopped, but was sternly waved to silence by the of- 
ficiating Nazarite, and contented himself with kissing 
his hand to the chambermaid bridesmaid whose eye 
was upon him. A long ritual and an endless prayer 
so warmed the pious soul of the clergyman that he 
improved the occasion to deliver a feeling exortation 
to his unusually large audience, which was only 
brought to a close by threatening sounds of restless- 
ness among his hearers. And the grand ceremony 
was ended. 

In dire confusion the bridal party and audience 
sought exit out of the narrow aisles. amid a babel of 
tongues, congratulations and inexplicable laughter, 
to the accompaniment of ‘“‘Sweet Byand By.” A 
group of married ladies of the town and some visiting 
officers’ wives from the military post were seen lean- 
ing against the wall in the entry, and laughing immod- 
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erately at something diverting—which was thought- 
less conduct, and open to misconstruction. 

The bridal party repaired to the Brown mansion, 
where a feast was served consisting of soups, roasts 
and fricassees, with nine kinds of cake, six kinds of 
pie, great bowls of preserves, etc., for Mrs. Brown 
formerly kept boarders, ‘‘just for company,” and was 
really a sublime cook. 

Champagne flowed with every course, and it was 
reported that even the minister grew verbose and fa- 
cetious, though this was probably envious calumny. 
The bridegroom had prudently averted a tin-pan 
serenade by making a deposit in the most popular 
saloon for the benefit of ‘‘the boys,” so that the nup- 
tials were there celebrated also, in due and ancient 
form. This peace-offering was obligatory at every 
wedding, in those happy days, but is now pronounced 
somewhat passe and obsolete. 

The wedding journey was the regular semi-yearly 
trip of the bridegroom to the city for goods. It was 
the pretty bride’s first ‘‘outing,” and no queen ever 
beamed with prouder joy than she, when, at noon 
next day, she was handed to the lofty seat of 
the stage, in front of the hotel, a blushing vision in 
pale blue, with floating white ribbons and feathers, 
the center of fifty pairs of eyes, the object of many 
waving hats and fluttering handkerchiefs. Her 
dream was realized, and her last backward glance 
showed her the waving feather duster of the chamber- 
maid from the upper balcony, the towel of the wait- 
ress from the dining-room window, and portly Mam- 
ma Brown on the porch, totally collapsed, like the 
famous Mrs. Kenwigs, at the brilliant aspect of her 
own offspring. 

After all, the wedding was a complete and shining 
social success; it was the talk of the town for nine 
whole days; it has never been approached in splen- 
dor by any subsequent nuptial ceremonies, and holds 
rank—like Buck Fanshawe’s funeral—in the minds 
of many, as an unequaled comparison of social tri- 
umph and splendor. And what niore, I ask you, 
could reasonable heart desire. 

The moral of this simple Arcadian sketch, if moral 
it has, is addressed to ambitious young souls, fet- 
tered by the repressions and discouragements of a 
more advanced state of society. There are always 
new towns and new worlds to conquer in our be- 
loved West. 

If you are ‘‘no ’count” at home, if you find the so- 
cial ladder steep, and shaky, and treacherous in the 
rounds, come West, where everybody is as good as his 
neighbors, where originality is at a premium, and 
‘town proprietors” and ‘‘leaders of society” spring up 
like Jonah’s gourd. Young man, young woman, 
come West. TIMOTHY. 





ee 


Articles of incorporation of the Montana & Cceur 
d’Alene Railroad Company have been filed at Helena. 
The object of the company, as stated in the articles, 
is to build a railroad from some point on the Northern 
Pacific, near Thompson Falls, to some point on the 
Cceur d’Alene River, and thence down the river to 
Ceur d’Alene Lake. The capital is $1,000,000 in 
shares of $100. The incorporators are C. W. Griggs, 
A. G. Foster, C. M. Griggs, Frank Blakeslee, and 
Frank B. Clarke. The incorporators are St. Paul 
people. 


ms 





We have good reason to believe that in a very 
Short time the Northern Pacific will take initiatory 
Steps in regard to the building of the Dickinson & 
Black Hills Branch Railroad. ‘This road can be con- 
Structed very cheaply, as the greater part of the sur- 
face of the country through which the line will run is 
level or slightly rolling prairie. This road will tap 
one of the finest sections of Dakota, and cause 
Settlements to spring up to the south of us and 
develop the country which will be tributary to Dick- 
inson. The New England Colony is the advance 
guard in that direction, and the road will, undoubt- 
edly, pass through New England City, the coming me- 
tropolis of the Cannon Ball Valley.—Dickinson Press. 





WESTERN HUMOR. 


Hiawatha Redivivus. 


He killed the noble Mudjokivis, 

With the skin he made him mittens, 
Made them with the fur side inside, 
Made them with the skin side outside; 
He, to get the warm side inside, 

Put the inside skin side outside; 

He, to get the cold side outside, 

Put the warm side fur side inside; 
That’s why he put the fur side inside, 
Why he put the skin side outside, 
Why he turned them inside outside. 


A Real Joke. 

William Schaefer, a farmer near St. Louis, had in 
mind to fell a large elm on his land, when he met 
some city sportsmen out after rabbits. He made fun 
of such small game, and said that coons were the 
things to hunt. They wanted to know where coons 
could be found. He told of a nest in the big elm. 
Thereupon the St. Louis boys borrowed axes and 
went at the tree. They cut it down, encouraged by 
Mr. Schaefer, who seemed greatly surprised that no 
coons were found. 


Tales of Two Cities. 


Omaha Man—‘ Rather rough climate up your way, 
isn’t it ?” 

Minneapolis Man—‘‘ Beautiful climate, eternal 
summer, almost; in fact, we have pretty good proof 
that the Garden of Eden was located there.” 

Omaha Man—‘‘I saw by the papers a day or 
so ago that hailstones as large as goose eggs fell at 
St. Paul.” 

Minneapolis Man—‘‘ Pooh! We’ve had ’em as big 
as pumpkins at Minneapolis.” —Omaha World. 


Tough Beef. 


The ‘“‘range,” or ‘‘snow-fed” beef of Colorado 
has the reputation of being rather tough at certain 
seasons. A new-comer in that country was greatly 
puzzled at first by this strange peculiarity of the 
beef. 

His mind was enlightened to his own satisfaction, 
when he took the brand for the date of the creature’s 
birth. He was a tender-foot, and was out riding 
with a friend, when they chanced to come upon a 
herd of cattle. 

The young man’s attention seemed to be attracted, 
and as the idea dawned upon him he faced his com- 
panion, and pointing to an animal which bore the 
brand “‘B. C., 45,” savagely exclaimed: ‘* Look 
there! Howcan you expect these antediluvians to 
be anything but tough? Why don’t you kill your 
cattle before they get two or three times as old as 
Methuselah ?” 





Convenient. 


We have prepared a set of notices for Dakota 
business men, to be hung up in their offices to save 
talk and lubricate matters generally. They are 
neatly printed with type standing ten inches high 
and well proportioned, on heavy cardboard of a 
bright crushed yellow-dog tint. The set includes the 
following. 

“T am Not Out Here for My Health.” 

‘*This is My Busy Day.” 

“T am Something of a Liar Myself.” 

“TI Came to the Territory the Fall Before you 
Did.” 

‘Funeral of Last Agent at 3 Pp. M.” 

“T am Raising a Fund for a Public Improvement 
Myself.” 

“Yes, itis a Very Hot (or Cold) (or Rainy) (or 
Dry) day.” 

‘*T also have Real Estate I wish to Sell.” 

“Yes, I Don’t Care if Ido Step Out and Have 
Something, Colonel.—Dakota Bell. 


Bill Nye’s Calico Qgw. 

‘¢ Owing to ill health,” says Bill Nye, ‘‘I will sell 
at my residence, in town 29, range 18 west, accord- 
ing to Government survey, one crushed raspberry 
colored cow, aged six years. She is a good milkster, 
and not afraid of the cars—or anything else. She is 





a cow of undoubted courage, and gives milk fre- 
quently. To aman who does not fear death in any 
form she would be a great boon. She is very much 
attached to home at present, by means of a trace 
chain, but she will be sold to anyone who will agree 
to treat her right. She is one-fourth Shorthorn and 
three-fourths hyena. Purchaser need not be identi- 
fied. I will also throw in a double-barrel shotgun 
which goes with her. 

‘*In May she generally goes away for a week or 
two, and returns with a tall red calf, with long, 
wabbly legs. Her name is Rose, and I would prefer 
to sell her to a non-resident.” 


Church Extension. 


A Sioux Falls minister recently went out to another 
Dakota town to help organize a church. On his 
return his wife said to him: 

**T trust you were successful, and laid the founda- 
tion for a prosperous church society.” 

‘* Well, I’m afraid I can’t say that I was.” 

‘* Why, I don’t see what could have prevented.” 

**T’ll tell you; I got those together who appeared 
to be interested, and we talked the matter over some 
little time.” 

‘*Well, why didn’t you go on?” . 

‘*Why, they didn’t seem to be very enthusiastic, 
and so to test the matter I said: ‘Gentlemen, I move 
that we proceed to organize a Presbyterian Church.’ 
Just then a prominent business man arose and said: 
‘I move to amend the gentleman’s motion so that 
instead of a Presbyterian Church we organize a Board 
of Trade and get up a boom.’ ‘Those in favor of the 
amendment,’ said I, ‘will please rise.’ You ought 
to have seen them getup! Every man stood up except 
one lame man, and he was feeling around on the 
floor for his crutch. Some got up on the chairs, and 
one man tried to crawl on top of the stove. When I 
came away they were talking about moving the cem- 
etery to make room for a street-car line.””—Dakota 
Bell. 


Bunch-Grass Society Notes. 


The engagement of Frank Bigby and Pudd 
Shockey is off. Pudd said she’d ‘‘ be derned if she’d 
hitch to any ornery cuss that couldn’t hustle up 
enough money to buy a license.” 

Hank Taylor’s girls propose to corral the new 
school teacher out at Sheep-Herder’s Delight. The 
old man came to town Saturday, and returned with a 
set of croquet, half a case of corsets, and a mortgage 
on his ranch. 

A very interesting drive whist party was given at 
Matlock’s saloon Saturday night. Four sheep- 
herders from Bitter Creek refused to pay for the 
drinks after amusing themselves at Hoyle’s famous 
game, and the gentlemanly proprietor drove them out 
with a juniper club. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jim Myers, of Seven-up, celebrated 
their tin wedding last week. The presents included 
two wash-boards, seven oyster cans, and a brand new 
coffee pot. All the elite of Seven-up were present, 
as well as a good many who are not so elite as they 
might be. 

Mrs. Jim Turpin gave a red-hot ‘‘ conversazoine ” 
in the back yard of her residence on Sheep Flat 
Tuesday afternoon. The event was in honor of the 
arrival of her husband, who had been loafing at the 
saloons all afternoon, and was enjoyed by all the 
neighbors within a radius of three blocks. 

An awkward typographical error got into the 
Gazette last week. In speaking of Miss Maggy 
Folger the types read ‘‘her shelf-like ear.” Now the 
writer never made any such allusion to Miss Magzy’s 
ear as that. What we wrote was her ‘shell-like 
ear.” It is hoped that Col. Folger, upon reading this 
explanation, will withdraw the charge from his gun. 
And right now is a good time to make another cor- 
rection. A society item in the Gazette stated that 
Miss Hattie Halsey gave a tansey party. Of course 
Hattie did nothing of the sort; but she did entertain 
her admirers with a pansy party, a late wrinkle 
among the upper ten.— Heppner (Oregon) Gazette. 
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ON THE YELLOWSTONE. 





Miles City. 
Miles City is a pleasant place 
to spend a June day, when the thickets of wild 
roses that surround the town and invade the streets 
are in full bloom and mingle their perfume with the 
aromatic odors of the wild sage and of the young 
leaves of the cottonwood trees. The rose bushes 
grow as high asa man’s head, and there are acres 
and acres of theh along the banks of the Tongue 
River and the Yellowstone. The tall cottonwoods 
form natural parks around the city, and to a lover of 
trees their various and often curious shapes are an 
interesting study. You never find two cottonwoods 
alike. One resembles an oak, another an old apple 
tree, a third anelm. One takes afancy to grow in 
the shape of a bow, almost touching the ground with 
its top; close by is one which makes aright angle 
with its trunk, aftera perpendicular growth of fifty 
feet. Some branch out like maples; some grow like 
pines to a great height before putting out their 
branches. Mr. Huffman, the Miles City photo- 
grapher, has promised to take some views of the 
odd trees near the town, for reproduction in engray- 
ings in some future number of THE NORTHWEST. 

Another reason why it is pleasant to stop in Miles 
City is, that the business tone ef the place is cheerful 
and self reliant. It is nota town of disappointed ex- 
pectations. A natural growth of the needs of the 
surrounding country, antedating the advent of the 
railroad, it never had an epoch of absurd speculation 
with the necessary reaction, but has grown steadily 
in wealth, population and all lines of substantial pro- 
gress. Every year many creditable improvements 
are made in the way of brick business blocks and 
comfortable dwellings. The business street, which, 
when I first saw it in 1882, was a rude aggregation 
of log huts and board shanties, is now lined from end 
to end with handsome brick stores. 
in active progress. The Edison system of electric 
lighting has just been introduced, both for street- 
lamps and for stores and dwellings. The next im- 
portant improvement, and in my opinion the most 
valuable of any for the further growth of the town, 
will be the completion of the irrigating ditch from 
Tongue River. This enterprise has had more than 
one mishap. The original company failed, and a 
new cempany was in a fair way to complete theditch 
last year, when the dam was swept away. This sea- 
son will see it completed, if the promises are kept. 
With abundant water, and with the fertile soil and 
warm sun of the valley, the town will in a few years 
become a garden of flowers and fruit; and the sur- 
rounding lands, now covered with sage brush, will 
yield heavy crops of grain and vegetables. A great 
deal of ntoney that is now sent away for food sup- 
plies will be kept at home to support additional popu- 
lation and add to the wealth of the place. I believe 
that this irrigating ditch will bring at least 2,000 
more people to Miles City and the valley close by. 
If the citizens could see what such ditches have done 
for Boise City, in Idaho, for Salt Lake City, in Utah, 
and for Bozeman, in central Montana, they would 
not be so patient under renewed delays in its com- 
pletion. 

Miles City is essentially a cattle town, having a 
wide belt of tributary ranch country, reaching south 


' beef to old figures. 
their animals in proportion to the selling price of |, 
beef in the East they would not mind the worst that! 


to the Wyoming line and north to the Missouri River. 
The winter losses of cattle were unusually severe this 
year in all the Montana ranges, the cause beinga 


sequent shortness of feed, followed by a phenomen- 
ally heavy snowfall last winter. Probably the losses 
on the lower Yellowstone ranges will average twenty- 
five per cent. This is about five times the usual 
winter loss. The stockmem are not disheartened, 
however, and are already bringing in more cattle 
from Washington Territory. They know that the 
chances are that another such disastrous season will 
not occur in ten years. Besides, there is some com- 
pensation for the losses in a remarkably large calf 
crop. That the stock industry of this portion of 
Montana is not seriously crippled, is shown conclus- 
ively by a single recent transaction arranged by Wm. 
Ceurtenay, the Miles City cattle broker, and Editor 
Knight, of the Journal, by which a herd changed 
ownership, and the sum of $100,000 was deposited 


of the animals, the estimated total value of the herd 
being $500,000. 


Billings. 

In six summers of travel in Montana I never saw 
the country look so greenas this year. The rains 
have been so copious that there is a remarkably luxu- 
rious growth of grass, and all the vast stretches of 
natural pasture lands are a billowy sea of verdure 


ers. The cattle that survived the hard winter can 


“much complaint of stock losses here as in the lower 
Yellowstone Valley, but from the number of hides 
hauled in from the ranges for shipment they must 
have been severe. The stockmen are-cheerful, how- 
ever, and say that in a year or two the ranges will be 
as populous as ever. Much more serious than the 
winter losses, they say, is the oppressive monopoly 
of the Chicago stockyards, which has reduced the 
price of cattle on the hoof about one-third, durimg the 
past three years, while keeping up the retail prices of 
If they could get a fair price for 


the winter can do. 

Billings has made notable progress since I last vis- 
ited it in the spring of 1886. A large brick hotel has 
been erected, water works established which supply 
the town with pure water from the Yellowstone, and 
with power torun an electric light plant, and the 


; number and character of the new dwellings show that 
Building is still H 


populationis increasing and wealth accumulating. 
Brick and stone are used more than wood for build- 
ings. The sandstone quarried in the high bluffs 
which bound the valley just north of the town is 
easily worked, hardens with exposure and appears to 
be fully equal to the Berea, Ohio, sandstone, which 
is shipped as far east as New York City and as far 
west as Dakota. With the growth of the Montana 
towns this Billings stone is more and more coming 
into use, and the quarrying and dressing of it will, 
in time, form an important industry. 

Billings will derive considerable advantage from 


phenomenally dry season last summer, with a con-’ 


by the purchaser, pending the counting and delivery 


thickly strewn with a hundred varieties of wild flow- | 


almost be seen to take on flesh day by day, so abund- , 
, ant and nutritious is the feed. One does not hear as- 








the construction this year of the railroad to the coal 
fields of Rocky Fork, and thence to the silver-mining 
district of Cooke City. The Rocky Fork coal is the 
best found on the entire Northern Pagjfic belt. The 
Crow Indians have given their consent that the rail- 
road shall cross their reservation, only one chief, a 
cranky old fellow named Crazy Head, objecting. At 
Cooke City, which lies in the high mountains, on the 
eastern border of the National Park, there is the 
basis of a large mining town in numerous leads of 
silver ore rich enough to work on an extensive scale 
as soon as coke can be brought in by rail for smelt- 
ing. There are already two smelters in the camp, 
fer which fuel, must be wagoned about fifty miles 
from Cinnabar; but only the high grade ores can be 
profitably worked until a railroad gives chéaper 
transportation. Billings expects to be the eutlet for 
both the coal and the silver from the region to be 
opened by the new road, and the market town for the 
new mining districts. Another sure resource for 
future growth will be the opening to settlement of 
the western end of the Crow Reservation, which will 
nearly double the area of cattle country tributary to 
the place. The Indians have already been removed 
to the eastern end of the reservation, mear Fort Cus- 
ter, and were it not for the dilatory and stupid way 
in which all matters affecting the interests of the 
Territories are managed at Washington, the deserted 
plains and valleys south of the Yellowstone, relin- 
quished by the Crows, would already be oecupied by 
settlers and their herds and flocks. 

Billings has no longer the appearance ‘of a frontier 
town. It looks settled, respectahle and prosperous. 
The exhuberant cowboy no more celebrates his arri- 
val and departure by riding whooping through the 
streets and firing his pistoh There is a mayor, a 
city marshal and alock-up to restrain such antics. 
Sidewalks have been built, hydrants put in, electric 
lamps swung across the streets, churches and school 
houses erected. Itis hard to realize that it is onky 
five years since, coming up the Yellowstone Valley 
in a wagon, in advance of the railroad, I saw the 
birth of Billings, and slept on a beard in the first 
building put up in the place. 





Livingston. 

Livingston lies at the elbow of the Yellowstone 
River, where, after running fifty miles due north 
from the National Park, it turns to the easton its 
way to a junction with the Missouri, nearly 400 miles 
distant. The town is built in a verdant valley sur- 
rounded by magnificent mountain ranges—the Snowy 
or Yellowstone Mountains on the south, 10,000 feet 
high, the Belt Mountains on the west, about 8,000 
feet high, and the Crazy Mountains on the east, with 
an altitude of 9,000 feet. The peaks of the first and 
last named ranges are bold, precipitous and Alpine 
in their character, and are streaked and flecked with 
snow all summer. At Livingston the Park branch of 
the Northern Pacific leaves the main line, and the 
town, being the nearest place of any importance to 
the Park, derives a good deal of trade from the sum- 
mer movement of pleasure travel to the ‘‘World’s 
Wender-land.” It has also considerable tributary 


, cattle and sheep range country, and the neighboring 


bottom lands along the river ane fast filling up with 














THE TONGUE RIVER AT MILES CiTy.—[From a sketch by E. A. Burbank. 
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farmers. Add to these sources of trade the railroad 
shops, the coke evens at Cokedale, a few miles dis- 
tant, the limestone quarries in the near mountains, 
and some placer mining up the Yellowstone Canyon, 
and you have the reasons for the existence of this 
young, enterprising town. It is only four years old, 
but it has provided itself with numerous brick busi- 
ness blocks, a large hotel, a big brick school house, a 
good weekly paper, a national bank, three churches, 
and has had influence enough with the Montana 
legislature to procure the establishment of the new 
county of Park, with itself as the eounty seat. It 
now claims 1,500 people, and hopes for a steady 
growth until it has at least doubled its present size. 
Its climate iscool and breezy in summer, but in win- 
ter the winds buffet it too much for comfort. For 
this inconvenience, however, the people feel that 
they are compensated for their superb mountain 
landscapes, and their favorable situation at the gate- 
way to the National Park, attracting travel from the 
whole civilized globe. 

For some recent points in the line of the progress 
of Livingston I am indebted to Editor Wright, of the 


Enterprise. 
While hunting horses near Gardiner, L. A. Van Horne 
and Harris Doble stumbled upon an immense ledge of 
marble which they are now developing. It is within 
sight of Gardiner, directly across the Yellowstone from 
that place, and from reports an inexhaustible supply of 
this valuable stone exists there, A specimen shown us 
is of milky white- 
ness and has every 
appearance of a su- 
perior quality ot 
marble. If the qual- 
ity of the marble 
proves as good in 
comparison as there 
is quantity the dis- 
covery of this de- 
posit isan invalua- 
ble one. 
Contracts have 
been awarded by 
the Livingston Coke 
and Coal Company, 
for grading three 
miles of road from 
Coalspur, a few 
miles west of town, 
to their mining 
plant. Messrs, Cady 
& Work were the 
successful bidders 
for two miles of 
road, and A. FP. 
French, of Cooke, 








of clear water, its shady streets and its surroundings 
of pleasant farms in the Valley of the Gallatin. Its 
summer climate is so exhilirating and health-restor- 
ing, owing to the absolute purity of the air, the cool- 
ness of the mornings and evenings, and a quickning 
of the pulse that comes from the comparative thinhess 
of the atmosphere at an elevation of 4,000 feet above 
the sea level, taking the sluggishness outof mind and 
body, that I have always believed it is destined to 
become a popular summer resort. The first step in 
this direction, however, must be the erection of a 
good hotel, and this has not yet been taken. The 
citizens have raised a subscription of $10,000 which 
will be given as a bonus to the right man, who will 
put up a hotel to cost with its furniture not less than 
$35,000. With this substantial inducement the town 
ought not to have much longer to wait until its chief 
need will be supplied. The attentfon of hotel men’ 
in the East is called to this opening. Most of the 
regular trade of a prosperous mercantile town of 
8,000 people would be secured by the new house, and 
a profitable summer business could soon be built up. 
Just now the Bozemen peopie are much interested 
in a project for a railroad to Butte by way of the 
Pipestone Pass, and eastward to the Traill Creek 
coal fields on the other side of the near Belt Range of 
mountains. Thesurveys have been made for this 
road but the citizens are still in the dark as to where 





the money is to come from to build it. It is com- 





got the other mile. 
The work of grad- 
jng is to commence 
at once and be pushed as fagt as possible. Witha railroad 
to the company’s mines, one of the most important in- 
dustries in Montana—that of making coke—will soon be 
developed on a grand scale. 

Mr. Dodson, who is burning lime in the canyon, laid on 
our table this week two very fine specimens. One isa 
piece of rock as taken from the limestone deposit—which 
formation towers hundreds of feet high, constituting the 
Walls of the canyon. In color tliis rock isa dark gray, 
very fine grained ahd as sysceptible of polish as any mar- 
ble, but when subjected fy a proper heat it readily pro- 
duces a first-class quality of lime. The other specimen 
was a sample of the lime Mr. Dodsonis producing, and 
judging from its chalky appearance and absolute white- 
ness, we would say it is of excellent quality. The scarcity 
of limestone deposits on the line of the Northern Pacific 
west of Brainerd makes this most valuable, and we be- 
lieve the time is near at hand when the manufacture of 


i 
lime at the gateway to the National Park will be an im- 


portant industry of the upper Yellowstone valley. 
E. V. 8S. 


IN CENTRAL AND WESTERN MONTANA. 








Bozeman. 

THe NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE car was side-tracked 
one day in June at the Bozeman station, in the midst 
of a thicket of wild rose bushes and wild geraniums, 
and in view of two great mountain ranges. I found 
the town not much advanced since last year, but 
sound and prosperous in its business affairs and show- 
ing new signs of accumulated wealth in the form of 
attractive dwellings. It has always been a favorite 
With me among the mountain towns, on account of 
its superb mountain landscapes, its numerous streams 


- stores, new manufacturing concerns and new dwell- 








THE CRAZY MOUNTAINS, AS SEEN FROM LIVINGSTON, MONTANA.—[From a sketch by E. A. Burbank. 


monly supposed that one, of the old companies having 
lines in Montana is back of the scheme. Bozeman’s 
newest enterprise .is an academy, which is soon to 
start in a modest way, using the old skating rink as 
its temporary quarters. The place has evident ad- 
vantages for an educational center in its healthful ‘ 
climate, good society and its central location for 
pupils from all parts of the Territory. Bozeman has 
entirely outgrown the roughness of new frontier set- 
tlements and mining camps, and is as orderly and re- 
spectable as eastern towns that can look back on half 
a century of existence. . 


Helena. 
Helena is now growing faster than any town be- 
tween Duluth and Tacoma, with possibly a single ex- 
ception. New railroads, new bank buildings, new 


q 


Colorado’s capital. These cunditions are productive 


mines of gold and silyer, great cattle ranges, fertile 
irrigated valleys, a central location for trade and es- 
tablished trade relations with a wide district of coun- 
try, and finally converging railroads in the hands of 
competing companies. How large a place will be de- 
veloped out of these favorable circumstances at 
Helena, beginning with the present population of 
10,000 people is a matter of widely varying opinion, 
but 25,000 is the most conservative estimate, while 
50,000 is not thought to be extravagant. 

Recent notable improvements in Helena, are the 
street railroad, the Northern Pacific branch to the 
Rimini mining district, the graded lines of the Mon- 


tana Centra., waiting for the rails to be brought over © 


Hill’s road now advancing through Eastern Montana, 


the stately court house, to be used also as a Territorial - 


capitol, the handsome stone structure of the First 
National Bank, the costly residence of Hon. Sam 
Word and many other dwellings, which bespeak the 
possession of wealth by their owners and of taste by 
their architects. 


Deer Lodge. 


It rained the whole day while we were in Deer 
Lodge, but the dripping clouds did not prevent a look 
at the new building of the Montana College and the 
handsome brick court house erected last year, and 
proclaiming by its colossal statue on its roof, the su- 
premagey of justice. 
Deer Lodge is a 
place where life 
goes on in a quiet 
and pleasant way. 
It has outgrown 
many of its ambi- 
tions, and is now 
contented with its 
reputation as an 
agreeable resi- 
dence town with 
good educational 
advantages. The 
residence _ streets 
show. improve- 
ments, but the 
business street, not 
having experienc- 
ed a wholesome 
fire to destroy the 
old-time wooden 
structures, is un- 
worthy the size and 
prosperity of the place. There is a good hotel—a 
rarity in Montana—where careful cooking is thought 
to be essential to the preparation of palatable food. 
In most western hotels fire and grease, indiscrimin- 
ately applied, are supposed to be the only requisites. 
E. L. Bonner, whose interests in railroads, dry goods 
stores and lumbering operations, embrace pretty much 
all of Western Montana, lives in Deer Lodge. So 
does Capt. Mills, the most widely-known and popu- 
lar editor in the Territory, whom I look to see the 
Republicans nominate for Congress next year. Capt. 
Mills prints the best weekly newspaper, and culti- 
vates the finest bed of pansies, in all Montana. He 
says itis the climate that makes the pansies of such 
remarkable size, variety and beauty, but I am con- 
vineed that his genial personality has something to 
do with their growth. 

Deer Lodge has an attractive location in a green 





ings are the visible evidences of prosperity, to {‘ valley, in full view of the mighty snow-capped peak 


which must be added the new Ife in the streets 
and at the hotels, and the general confidence and | 
buoyancy of business circles. There begins to be 
an active inquiry for real estate for investment, 
and evety day strangers, with the comfortable air that 
comes from the possession of agood bank account, 
may be seen driving about the suburbs and examining 
lots. Some of these strangers are men who wit- 
nessed the rapid growth of Denver about ten years 
ago and believe the conditions in Helena are similar 





to those which produced the remarkable prosperity of 


of Mount Powell. Its streets are shaded with cotton- 
woods, and a swift stream winds through them, wa- 
tering the lawns and gardens, and cooling the sum- 
mer days. 


Phillipsburg. 
The mining village of Philipsburg, at the head of 
Flint Creek Valley, and its neighbor, Granite Moun- 
tain, perched high up on the slope of the Main Di- 


vide of the Rockies, will be illustrated in the August 
number of THE Nortuwest. I shall only take space 
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to speak here of a delightful drive up the valley, 
from Drumond, in company with Col. Clough, the 
engineer in charge of the construction of the branch 
railroad now being built to Philipsburg—delightful, 
save for the ten miles of rough road through the 
canyon, with its chuck holes of unknown depth. Col. 
Clough enjoys the distinction of having built more 
miles of road for the Northern Pacific than any other 
engineer. He served during the civil war with dis- 
tinction in the railway brigade of the Armyof the 
Potomac. His home is in Minneapolis, and near that 
city he has a farm that he once took with much re- 
luctance for a debt, which is now making him rich by 
its increasing value. 

The Flint Creek Valley is an irrigated farming val- 
ley, with cattle ranges on either side, and is about 
thirty miles long from its junction with the Valley of 
the Hell Gate River to its head in the mountains 
above Philipsburg. It is fairly well settled, and I 
noted a number of new log houses indicative of new 
comers. ‘The log house is the most sensible structure 
for this mountain country where timber is plenty. It 
is warm in winter and cool in summer, and when the 
owner gets able to spend a little money on its ap- 
pearance, he sides it up with weather boards and 
paints it. 

Philipsburg has already commenced to feel the 
stimulus of approaching railway facilities. It has 
perhaps 1,000 inhabitants and cherishes reasonable 
hopes of soon having four or five times that number. 


Missoula. 


This place has the most attractive site of any town 
in Montana. A gravelly plain, covered with grass 
and flowers, extends from the steep green foot-hills of 
the Rockies to the brink of the Missoula River, and 
across this plain ditches are conducted from Rattle- 
snake Creek towater the gardens. The Bitter Root 
joins the Missoula just below the town and the moun- 
tains of the same name bound the horizon with their 
bold, snowy peaks on the west. The mountain views 
from all parts of the town are superb, whether you 
look across the valley to the distant Lo-Lo peak, or 
into the dark gorge of the Hell Gate Canyon, or upon 
the velvety slopes close at hand. 

The town has been waiting ever since the railroad 
reached it, four years ago, for something to giveit new 
impetus, and this impetus appears to have been given 
it this present season by the construction of the Bitter 
Root Valley branch of the Northern Pacific. The 
uncouth, nondescript structures on the business 
streets are giving way to handsome brick blocks, one 
of which is to be the finest in Montana. An opera 
house has been built, railroad shops are going up and 
many dwellings are being erected. All this bespeaks 
additional population, and fresh business effort and 
opportunity. ‘The new railroad is to go this year as 
far up the valley as Corvallis, a distance of about 
fifty miles. A number of valuable silver leads will 
be worked as soon as it affords cheap transportation 


for mining machinery and supplies. It will also 











attract many settlers to the fertile slopes of the 
valley, where a mild climate, a productive soil, 
and open cattle ranges near at hand, offer great 
advantages for farming in connection with stock-rais- 
ing. All this will benefit the town of Missoula, which 
is the central trading point for all the valleys of 


Western Montana west of the Hell Gate Canyon. 
B. Vs & 
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THE HURRICANE GEYSER. 


The most wonderful of all the wonders at the Nor- 
ris Basin, Yellowstone Park, is known as the Hurri- 
eane Geyser. It is a recent outbreak, scarcely a year 
old. The ctater is about twenty by thirty feet, and 
is enclosed by a solid wall of rock, about ten feet in 
depth, to the surface of the water, and no onecan tell 
how far below this rocky enclosure extends. Several 
days ago we could sit on the north end of this rock-rib 
and watch the torrid waves rush down the enclosure, 
strike the wall beneath our feet and sink into the earth 
to reappear at the upper end with undiminished force. 
Now, eight days later, we find that the boiling flood 
shoots out over the wall where we formerly sat. 
August Kelly, who has been the only resident of this 
basin during the winter, informs me that he noticed 
marked changes in the quantity of water discharging 
and the energy displayed at this basin after the earth 
quakes of December 9th, 1886. The Hurricane pres- 
ents the appearance of a revolving liquid globe. 
There is a huge boulder in the centre of the quadran- 
gular crater, over which the water dashes with such 
force as to give it the appearance of an immense 
wheel in perpetual motion. The intense heat may be 
realized, in a measure, when it isstated that the rocks, 
ten feet from the edge, are so hot that the naked 
hand ean only be held on them but for an instant. 
The water is turbid, and bears evidence of the fact 
that the subterranean chambers are being enlarged. 
They are evidently absorbing the material that has 
been discharged at other geysers. The Monarch 
Geyser, formerly the greatest of this basin, is now a 
second-class geyser, of very irregular habits. Visit- 
ors sit by it for hours,and often leave without witness- 
ing an eruption. But the Hurricane, like the Black 
Warrior of the Ebony Basin, never rests, and conse- 
quently never disappoints the wonder seeker.—G. L. 
H. in Pioneer Press. 
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THE ST. PAUL REAL ESTATE BOARD. 


Among the more prominent organizations of St. 
Paul is the Real Estate Board, composed of about 
fifty of the best-known reak estate men in the city. 
The organization is notso much a ‘‘mutual protec- 
tion” affair, as a consolidation of reliable dealers, for 
the purpose of reference, and convenience in handling 
certain classes of property. A dealer that advertises 
himself as ‘‘a member of the St. Paul Board” need 
offer no other reference to establish confidence. The 
recent resignation of Mr. Fairchild, who has been 








president of the board since it was first organized, is 
much regretted; but as the gentleman contemplates 
an extensive trip in Europe, it could not be otherwise. 
It is to be hoped that the board will increase in mem- 
bership and maintain its present high standard. 





CURLY JOE’S FLIRTATION. 


Down by Mule Canyon, bout a mile from the Pecos Trail, 

Near the little town of Sancho, nestling in a lovely vale, 

Is the grave of a young cowboy whose name is now 
unknown 

Save by the few frontiersmen who make that spot their 


ome. 
Curly Joe was the name he went by, ’twas enough, none 


ca. know 
a or not he had another, so they called him Curly 
oe. 
He was as fine a rider as ever crossed a steed, 
ae , frank and generous, and never did a dirty 
ee 


A mile from Sancho village lived an ex-grandee of Spain, 

Who'd a daughter, Bonita Inez, called ‘“The Wild Rose of 
the Plain.” 

She was handsome as a houri, with raven tresses, eyes 
like sloes, 

That lit the heart of Curley as the beacon of his woes; 

For he loved this high-born lady since that night so long 


ago, 
When he found her in the mountains, lost and blinded by 
the snow. 
But coquettish was fair Inez, ’tis a woman’s foolish trait, 
That has blasted many manhoods, like a harsh decree of 


ate. 
With the vacquero she had flirted in a cruel, relentless 


way, 
oe See seemed ideal loving, and he often blessed 
e day 
That fortune sent him hunting up the dreary mountain 


pass 

For stray stock from Don Guillermo’s, and he found his 
his lovely lass. 

But — pressed in earnest language, not flowery, but 
sincere 

For an answer to his question; she smiled, then sheda 


r; 
And murmured, ‘‘Really, Jose, how wearisome you grow, 
I might ever be your sister, pero su esposa no! querido, 


Not another word was spoken; ina week poor Joe was 


dead, 
Killed by a bucking bronco, at least that’s what they said; 
But the stone that for many years stood above his lonely 


grave, 
In rude and quaint letters, this curious warning gave: 
Oh, men of every calling, but especially cowboys free, 
Take a lesson from this headstone, let my death a warn- 


ng be. 

Never think to wed the daughter of the boss who owns 
the brand, 

For I tried it, and changed pastures to that other distant 
land. “MARS.” 





° 
The Granite Mining Company, of Montana, has 
paid its thirtieth dividend. The amount paid was 
$200,000. 


H.O.CHOW EN, 


Great Falls, 
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For The Northwest Magazine. 


INDIAN CANOE BUILDING. 


To determine the proper curves of a ship’s bow and 
stern, and to make these lines duly accord with the 
requisite amount of displacement, are among the nicest 
problems of modern mathematical analysis. All 
these lines and curved surfaces once calculated, how- 
ever, are by no means fixtures, for they. constantly 
change with the size of the vessel and the various 
purposes she is intended tosubserve. Then, too, after 
the calculations are made and the model has been 
formally submitted, skilled workmen must be em- 
ployed to fashion the material, be it of wood or iron, 
into just such forms as will exactly serve the original 
design. To make the smaller hulls, as of yachts and 
sailboats, down to a few feet, only, in length, in- 
volves similar calculations and nice workmanship. 


Not so, however, with the river and even ocean- 
gding craft of old ‘‘Lo,” Pope’s untutored Indian. 
The native tribes scattered along the northwest Pa- 
cific coast, from the Columbia River to Alaska, have 
long been noted for the beautiful models of their ca- 
noes which, as a general thing, are hewn from the 
trunks of cedartrees. Not only along the coast, but 
this consummate skill of the red-‘man is observable in 
the frail but swiftly gliding canims which thread 
every considerable stream and lake from the ocean to 
the snow-fed torrents of the Cascade Range. 


Indeed, so almost exactly alike are these little hulls 
that it seems difficult to conclude whether the Chi- 
nook boat builder works from instruction and experi- 
ence handed down from sire to son, or, like the hon- 
ey-bee, from that natural instinct accorded to all the 
lower-orders of animated creation. Certain it is, that 
he makes no calculations, draws no diagrams, nor 
whittles out a preliminary model. On the contrary, 
when an Indian wants a canim, he proceeds at once 
to fell a tree or hunt up a prostrate trunk. He then 
cuts off a section of the required length, peels the bark, 
hollows out the log, and lastly works the outside into 
an elegance of contour which no white man can im- 
prove or safely criticise. All this he does through a 
patient routine of details and operations understood 
no better, apparently, by himself than by his ancest- 
ors hundreds of years ago. 

Strange to say, the simple craftsman does all this 
work, or can do it, without a tool of metal. Indeed, 
the old men, in many instances, prefer their primi- 
tive buck-horn and stone implements to the best cast 
steel adzes and hatchets to be found in a well-ap- 
pointed hardware store. Personal observation, the 
best voucher, is my authority for this paradoxical 
conclusion. Not long since, while out on a hunting 
and sight-seeing expedition in the dense forests bor- 
dering the head waters of Puget Sound, I accidentally 
came upon a scene which, in pleasant fancy, spirited 
me away back to the dim and shadowy ‘‘stone age” 
that geologists tell us about, and whose strange relics 
they have so graphically reproduced, restored and il- 
lustrated. 

I was pushing my way through what seemed an 

interminable undergrowth, not far from the shore 
of a small inlet projected from the Sound, when a 
light, sonorous tapping sound attracted my attention. 
The blows were not wholly unlike those heard when 
a woodpecker is deliberately pursuing his excavatirg 
operations at the top of a high and dry tree. Aftera 
long and patient search through and about a tangled 
thicket made up of young cedar, alder and maple, I 
came suddenly upon a little dried-up specimen of an 
Indian, sitting astride of a cedar log, busily engaged 
in fashioning one of its ends into the stere- 











otype prow of a Chinook canoe. | whites. But the spell was broken, and sitting down, 

Reader, did you ever come so | facing my ancient colleague, we spent an hour in very 
softly upon a forest squirrel perched | pleasant and to me instructive chit-chat. The old 
in his sovereign dignity upon some | patriarch, which I judged him tobe, gave me, in graded 
gnarled protuberance, cracking a | installments, full directions for building a delate 
walnut, as not to disturb him, and | Chinook eanim; hyas closhe, and skookum, in every 
then watch for a few moments the | respect. That is to say, a ‘‘real Indian canoe, all 
nervous contortions of his little | right and strong.” 
body, the wicked grimaces of his Thus I rose up a master mechanic, save the practice, 
face and the absolute absorption manifested by his | in the ancient art of aboriginal canoe building. 
flashing eyes? Well, thatis just the way I surprised Convinced that this knowledge may be interesting 
old Mr Loin the midst of his all-engrossing industry. | and often practically serviceable to civilization, I will 
He, too, like the squirrel, was a little heap of contor- | briefly recapitulate. 
tions, grimaces and intense abstraction. Having secured a dry cedar trunk of the proper 

The tool the Indian was using, and which he | length and thickness, the artificer removes the bark 
and then proceeds to hollow it out by burning apd 
cutting. 

The fleeting commodity of time is accounted least 
in value, to the Indian, of all his earthly possessions; 
and so this one operation may occupy several weeks. 
By patiently nursing and guiding the fire, with water 
and ‘‘pitch-wood” at hand, this eliminating agent be- 
comes as docile and subservient to the Indian as do 
the finest tools in the hands of a skilled workman. 

When the fire is at last extinguished, there is pre- 
sented the charred surface of as fine and shapely an 
excavation, constituting the hold of the future craft, 
as John Roach himself could desire. The charred 
surface is easily removed by the aid of the adz, and 
all inequalities of contour nicely corrected by the 


grasped with both hands, was none other than a 
curved piece of buck-horn lashed by rawhide thongs 
or some kind of sinew to a wooden handle, perhaps a 
foot and a half long. This implement bore a faint 
resemblance to a cooper’s adz, with a cutting edge an 
inch or two in width, well flattened and sharp enough 
to readily make its way through the soft, cork-like 
material he was removing. A shower of chips, if 
chips they could be called, flew about his head and 
lodged in his matted hair. His blows were about as 
fast as those of atinsmith when using a light ham- 
mer. At intervals the dusky artisan dropped the adz 
and polished his work by vigorously rubbing it with 
rough granite blocks about the size and shape of a 
carpenter’s smoothing plane. 

So here was a literal realization of Agassiz and 
Hugh Miller’s stone age in dead, no living, earnest, 
after a lapse of—well, who knows how many earth 
years! 

As I made known my presence, the old man, 
true to the instincts of his race, posed an attitude of 
stiff importance, and at first was not disposed to be 
even civilly talkative. } 

connoisseur. 

Past experience came to my aid, and remembering This, also, may consume a term of weeks and, 
several other occasions when in like manner I had strange to say, the Indian pursues the delicate task 
been conforted by exalted humanity, I adopted the with the same nonchalance, nay, seemingly blind and 
role of wily flatterer, going off into fits of gesticula- | ij, yerturbable instinct, that characterizes all his move- 
tory admiration of hishandiwork. Thishad the de- | ments, 
sired effect. Gradually he became so full that his A witty sculptor once remarked that there is a 
wrinkled skin could hold no more; when at last he | statue in every block of marble; that all the knight of 
broke out into voluble Chinook, which dialect, he after- | thechisel and mallet has to do is to remove the super- 
ward confessed, was his nearest possible approach to | incumbent material, when lo, the liberated goddess 
border regulation English. stands forth smiling in all her new-found glory! The 

It is to be borne in mind that the old men and wo- | Indian seems to take a similar view in regard to his 
men among all Indian tribes along the margin of civ- | prospective canim. He has only to extricate the 
ilization rarely understand and speak English. Hay- | thing by digging out and cutting off the woody fiber 
ing had little or no use for it in their youth they have | that has grown in the way. 
never learned it. Thus it is the result of a natural More care is taken to smooth the outer than the 
law that, as arule, the younger members of the tribe | inner surface. Nothing is left to impede the motion 
are necessarily brought into business contact with the | of thecraft through the water. The entire surface is 


sidered finished until the whole inside is so thorough- 
ly worked away that the concavity from end to end 
presents a hard, smooth surface of solid timber. 

Next comes the shaping of the outside. This is, 
indeed, the nicest part of the whole work, as it essen- 
tially constitutes the development of the beautiful 
model that first catches and delights the eye of the 








INDIAN CANOES, FORT WRANGELL, ALASKA. 


same instrument. This part of the work is not con- _ 
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well polished by rubbing with stones of variously 
shaped surfaces. 

The model now completed, the stretching process 
commences. 

It is to be observed that a finished canoe is a good 
deal wider in the middle than the diameter of the log 
from which it was made. In other words, a canoe of 
three feet “‘beam” might be made from a log only 
two feet in diameter. Thus, previous to the stretch- 
ing or widening process, the ‘‘dugout” is only a dug- 
out and nothing more; its straight sides and nearly 
perpendicular walls making it look more like a farm- 
yard watering trough than 
anything else. 





officers I met on the prairie once, now many years 
ago. They were aftera herd of buffalo. So was L 
We exchanged views. I gave them my ideas, they 
gave me their sympathy. ‘‘You surely don’t expect 
to catch buffalo with that Gothic steed,” said they. 

“T am going to try,” I said. , 

‘*You’ll never do it, man alive,” said the captain; 
‘it wants a fast horse to overtake buffalo.” 

‘Does it?” I respond. 

**Yes, but you can come with us if you like.” 

And I did like. There were eleven buffalos in the 





herd, and while the officers rode straight at them, I 





Now comes another freak 
of aboriginal instinct. The 
ungainly trough is fiiled 
with water and crackling 
fires built at convenient 
distances on either side. 
Large, round stones are 
thrown into the fires and 
when they are red hot, or 
nearly so, they are dropped 
into the trough and the 
water it contains soon be- 
gins to boil. The water is 
kept boiling for hours to- 
gether and the outside of 
the trough being kept wet- 
ted with the hot water, the 
side walls at length be- 
come as soft and pliable as 
sole-leather. The water is 
now poured out aad the 
canoe is given the proper 
breadth of beam in the 
middle, and so made to 
taper towards the ends by 
means of light sticks, put 
in to act as cross stays. 
After the canoe has become 
dry, the sticks can be re- 
moved without danger of 
the hull collapsing. The 
canoe is now virtually fin- 
ished, the remaining work 
being principally orna- 
mental in its character and 
intent. 

Before being launched, 
the craft is usually daubed 
inside and outside witha 
rude brown pigment made 
ef boiled fish oil and ground 
rotten stone earth. 
The figure-head is fashion- 
ed from a separate piece of 
wood and fastened by dow- 
els upon the prow. This 
piece is carved to represent 
in rude profile the head of 
some animal, generally 
that of a deer. 

An Indian canoe has no 
‘*thwarts,” the occupants 
always sitting squat in the 
bottom. A few slender 
cross-pieces are put in but 
they serve only to keep the 


walls distended and impart rigidity to the whole. 
L. P. VENEN. 
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Olympia, Wash. Ter., March 15, 1887. 





BUFFALO BILL’S STORY. 


I took to the plains, and in the employ of Messrs. 
Russell and Simpson, soon learned the inns and outs 
of the wild life led with horses and cattle-driving 
teams, riding express ponies, and getting to know the 
land. Among other things, I somehow found out 


how to hunt buffalo, a sport second to none, if you 
know how. 


I shall never forget the faces of five 


OLD TIMES IN MONTANA. 
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my work, with a feeling of satisfaction. Those offi- 
cers rode up shortly, and I shall never forget their 
expression as they surveyed the work of five minutes 
lying around. 

My horse, Brigham, was an exceptionally intelli- 
gent brute. He took the keenest delight in sport, 
and invariably took pains to aid me in getting game. 
All he expected of me to dowas the shooting. The 
rest was his work. He would always stop if the buf- 
falo did not fall at the first shot, so as to give mea 
second chance; but if I did not bring him down 
then, he would go on disgusted. 

It was in 1867 that th® — 
Kansas Pacific track was in 
the buffalo country, and 
the company was employ- 
ing over 1,200 men in the 
making of the road. The 
Indians were very trouble 
some, and it was not al- 
ways easy to get sufficient 
supplies of fresh meat for 
the men. It was about this 
time that Messrs. Goddard, 
the contractors to the ocn- 
structors, made me a hand- 
some offer, provided I 
would undertake to hunt 
for them. They required 
twelve buffalos per diem. 
The work was somewhat 
dangerous, owing to the In- 
dians, but the terms were 
handsome, $500 per month. 
I took the offer, and in less 
than eighteen months, dur- 
ing which time my engage- 
ment lasted, I killed 4,280 
buffalos single-handed, and 
had many scrimmages with 
the Indians, and _hair- 
breadth escapes. It was 
during this period of my 
career that I had my cele- 
brated buffalo killing match 
with Billy Comstock, the 
noted scout, then at Fort 
Wallace. The terms were 
settled as follows: We were 
to hunt one day of eight 
hours, from eight A. M. to 
four p. mM. The stakes 
were $500 a side, and the 
man who killed the most 
buffalo was to be declared 
the winner. The contest 
took place twenty miles 
east from Sheridan, and 
many thousand people 
came from all parts to see 
the sport. We were for- 
tnate in finding animals, 
and had plenty of sport. 
We made three runs each, 
and I killed sixty-nine buf- 
falos, my rival being con- 





BUFFALOES ON THE 


headed the leaders and got up to them with ease. 
The horse which my companion had been chaffing 
was the famous Brigham, who knew as much about 
the sport asI did; he speedily did his part of the 
business. A few jumps brought us up to the herd. 
Raising ‘Lucretia Borgia,” my trusty weapon, I 
aimed at the first animal, fired and brought him down; 
Brigham, like the ideal animal that he was, carrying 
me rapidly up to the next brute, not ten feet away; 
and when I had dropped him bounded on to the next, 
and so on until I had slain the whole eleven animals, 





and then my horse stopped. I dismounted toregard 


tent with forty-six. Nota 
bad days work, a day 
which is an historical ong 
for me, inasmuch as since then I have irvariably 
been referred to in all parts of the civilized world as 
Buffalo Bill. = 


A book on etiquette informs you “how to tell a 
man larger than yourself that he is a liar.” But the 
best way is to tell him through the telephone, and than 
go out into the country for a few days. 








‘‘] tell you,” said a rabid free-thinker. ‘‘the idea 
that there is a God nevercomes into my head.” ‘Ab, 
precisely like my dog,” responded Brother Talmage; 
‘“‘but he dosen’t go around howling about it.” 
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Removal of Land Office to Tacoma. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPARY, 
LAND DEPARTMENT, WESTERN DISTRICT. 
PORTLAND,-Or., June 10th, 1887. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

Please take notice that the office of the General Land 
Agent for the Western District, comprising the State of 
Oregon, and the Territories of Washington and Idaho, 
will be transferred from this city to Tacoma, Washington 
Territory, on the 13th of June. From and after that date 
all communications to the undersigned should be directed 
to Tacoma, and all payments on contracts, etc., for land 
in the above named State and Territories, made at that 
place. PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt. 


Why Was Mr. Oakes Omitted ? 


TACOMA, June 17, 1887. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 
in your June number you gave portraits of all the 
principal officers of the Northern Pacific Railroad with 
the exception of General Manager Oakes. Why was his 
picture omitted? Mr. Oakes has many friends in this 
Territory who would be glad to see a good portrait in 
print. AN OLD TACOMA RESIDENT. 


Mr. Oakes has uniformly declined to allow his por- 
trait to appear in any publication. It certainly 
should have been included in our Northern Pacific 
gallery to make it complete, but his wishes in this 
respect had to be regarded. 


A Reliable Source of Information. 


GREENFIELD, Mass., May 13, 1887. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is a very ably conducted 
periodical, and must exert a great influence in building 
up the great region in which it is interested. 

F. M. THOMPSON. 


AKRON, O., May 20, 1887. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

The magazines I have had from you have been read by 
many friends, and all like them. J also sent the Septem- 
ber, 1886, number to Washington Territory friends, who 
verified accounts given of that part of the Territory with 
which they were familiar. Therefore, I consider your 
magazine a reliable source of information. 

MINOR COFFMAN. 


A Wisconsin Farmer in Washington Territory. 
PROSSER, YAKIMA CO., W. T., May 20th, 1887. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

In compliance with your request, to let you know 
the result of my travels in Washington Territory, 
I will give a brief description, containing facts upon 
which home-seekers can depend. I will first give a brief 
outline of the Palouse country, a fine district lying south 
of Spokane Falls. This is a fine rolling prairie with here 
and there a high butte, good water and plenty of timber. 
The soil is a black loam with a clay subsoil. The climate 
and soil give the farmer an opportunity that cannot be 
had in the eastern states. First, the short winters of six 
weeks or two months gives plenty of time todo farm 
work; second, they can sow wheat with good results 
from the first of March to the first of May. So with 
harvesting—wheat will stand six weeks without shelling 
or falling down. They can break three months and be in 
Season. Wheat, oats, rye, barley and flax are the chief 
products. The luxurfant bunch grass makes ita fine 
stock country. I also saw some fine orchards. Small 
fruit does well. The Palouse country is well settled, has 
£00d schools, good markets, and parties wishing to buy 
improved farms would do well to look up this country. 
Improved farms can be had from $12 to $20 per acre. A 
branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad at present runs 
to Belmont, fifty-one miles south of Spokane Falls. The 
N. P. is also at work and will extend their line seventy 
miles south from Belmont the present season. 

I will close my remarks in regard to the Palouse 
country, and give a brief sketch of that country known 
as “Horse Heaven,” which derived its name from the 
wonderful bunch grass and fine climate Nature has pre- 








pared, so to speak, as a paradise for stock. To fully un- 


derstand the true character of this country, one should 
visit the Walla Walla Valley and become conversant with 
its history, what it wasin its early days, and we find 
Horse Heaven a complete type of that country when it 
was in a wild state. I refer you to these facts that 
you may suggest to those seeking land in Washington 
Territory to go to Walla Walla, investigate the land 
which has not been broken up and that which has been 
cultivated a few years. They will notice the fact that 
every year’s cultivation brings a darker shade to the 
soil, and they will see fields which when first broken up 
were of alight cast, to-day is black loam and producing 
wonderful crops. The soil and climate, the mode of 
farming, even the growing of thé crops, is different than 
in the Northwestern states, and a person not familiar 
with Pacific farming is not prepared to judge of its true 
merits. Time has developed these facts, and a person 
may now learn and seeinashort time that which has 
taken years of study and work to bring about. The 
cause of this great change in the soil to a higher stand- 
ard is the civilizing of the wild properties. What those 
properties are composed of, and the cause of the wonder- 
ful change isa matter for science to explain. Many facts 
that have been developed by the early settlers will be of 
great profit to the uninformed stranger, who has been 
accustomed to farming a different soil, and in a different 
climate. The impartial ‘and searching mind that will 
grasp these opportunities is the one that will see the 
great advantages and resources of acountry that pre- 
sents so many industries. 

“Horse Heaven” is a fine agricultural country, contain- 
ing about twenty-five townships, lying south and west of 
the Yakima River, and is destined to reach where Walla 
Walla stands to-day—rich in agricultural products. It is 
now in its infancy, and the opportunities to secure fine 
lands from the Government and railroad is good, at 
present. This country has been in the possession of the 
herdsman, but now they must give way to the plowshare. 
Breaking teams are at work in every direction; some on 
a large scale. Let me say right here a new fact has been 
developed in the last two years—that this is a corn 
country. Hundreds of acres are being planted on new 
breaking this year. Mr. Beard has 1,000 acres of wheat 
sown this year. Mr. Delaney, of Walla Walla Valley, is 
opening up a large wheat farm. These gentlemen are 
old settlers in the Territory, with large experience, and 
are good judges of what it takes to make good wheat 
land. The country is well adapted to general farming 
and stock raising. Fuel is plenty; lumber from 88 to $20 
per thousand. The climate on the whole has many ad- 
vantages, and here isa medium for those who don’t like 
long cold winters or the heat and rainy seasons, asin 
some localities. Blizzards, hailstorms, hurricanes, cy- 
clones, thunder and lightning is unknown to the country. 
Parties wishing to see this country can go by the Cascade 
Branch of the Northern Pacific to Prosser, a new town 
located at the fallson the Yakima River. It has a fine 
power for manufacturing and a large mill is now under 
construction. Other improvements going on, surrounded 
by a fine country, with the prospect of the county seat, 
the Prosser people feel assured of having a fine town. 

The pleasure seeker can enjoy the pleasure of fine fish- 
ing and the magnificent views of the wonderful scenery 
that will meet the eye. Looking to the west some eighty 
miles he will see the snow-capped mountains of the 
Cascade Range looming above the clouds. Those high 
mountains, with their fields of snow, act as a reservoir to 
give a uniform supply of pure water to their many 
streams. 

My travels being for the express purpose of finding a 
better climate and country, it was necessary for me to 
be a close observer, and these facts herein presented are 
at your disposal. F. E. D. 


+ 
* 





For The Northwest Magazine. 
MT. TACOMA AT SUNSET. 


When the sunset’s flushing, living fire 
Lights the mountain hoary, grand and old, 
I watch its glow on snowy sides expire, 
While fading sunlight crowns its head with gold. 


Slowly gathering ’round its towering form 
Frowning clouds, with edges silver fringed; 
We heaf not the thunder and the storm, 
They seem in peace by twilight deeply tinged. 


Glorious mountain! Changeless, calm and grand! 
A thousand years has worn its robe of snow; 

Still the same, proud monarch of our land, 
Standing unmoved, while people come and go. 


Sparkling at morn, bright at noonday, 
Black at night, beneath a stary dome— 

I love thee best as evening shadows play, 
Then thy beauty makes me long for home. 


Tender memories haunt the twilight hour, 
Like sweet perfume wafted from the sea; 
Childhood’s dreams with wondrous thrilling power 
Recall my early home and mother’s love to me. 


Smiles, sweetest smiles, and love, so warm and true, 
Shine like the stars through the mist of years, 
Breathe in my heart peace my childhood knew, 
As care fades away and sorrow or. 
F. E. ELDREDGE. 


“The view is seen from the piazza of the ‘Hotel Tacoma.” 





For The Northwest Magazine. 
A NEW ENGLAND COLONY ASSOCIATION IN DAKOTA 


New England City is situated in Hettinger County, 
twenty-three miles south of Dickinson, on the line of 
the proposed railroad to the Black Hills. The first 
settlers there came from New England and arrived on 
the present townsite, May 6th, 1887, and went im- 
mediately to plowing, seeding and building. During 
the four previous weeks Capt. H. N. Bruce, the 
originator of the colony, had been engaged in the 
survey of the lands so as to properly locate the settlers, 
until a Government survey could be obtained. At 
this writing, June 6th, the settlers number 100. 
Twenty houses are completed or under construction, 
two stores, one hotel, one bank, one barber shop are 
in operation, and a lawyer and dentist have their 
signs out. ° A nice printing office is finished, and in it 
is now placed one of the best printing outfits in 
Western Dakota, and the first number of ‘“The Rainy 
Butte Sentinel” will soon be published. <A postoffice 
is speedily promised and many more settlers are on 
the way from New England, and others soon to start, 
and a lively business place is promised. The county 
seat will immediately be established there, and with 
zood crops in Dakota this year its growth must be 
enormous next year, as many hundred New England- 
ers are waiting to have this decide them. The town- 
site is beautifully situated on the banks of the Can- 
non Ball, and the following statement of the first 
delegation of the first twenty-two settlers who went 
there, after a residence of four weeks, shows that no 
better place on earth can be found: 


STATEMENT.—We, the undersigned members of New 
England Colony for Dakota, and composing its first dele- 
gation who came here as settlers, would say to the pub- 
lic generally and to New Englanders in particular: That 
we have found the country as good as represented by the 
circulars of the Association; we find here large tracts of 
beautiful smooth, rich prairie, free from stone, an abund- 
ance of good building stone in convenient quarries; a 
plentiful supply of good building sand and brick clay; 
inexhaustable mines of lignite coalof good quality, near 
at hand and free to all, affording excellent, clean and 
exceedingly cheap fuel; water excellent in the wells, 
clear and cold, and in the river itself, sweet and clear, and 
abounding in fish, plenty of antelope, wild ducks and 
geese, prairie chickens and plover. Our townsite is 
beautifully situated on the banks of the Cannon Ball 
River, facing that wonder of the prairie, the Rainy 
Butte or “‘New England Park.’ The river banks are 
lined with thousands of plum, cherry and box elder trees, 
and current, gooseberry and Juneberry bushes filled 
with fruit. The homesteads of the settlers have been 
fairly drawn by lot as promised. We have now been here 
about four weeks and are glad to testify to these truths. 

E. B. Patridge, Plymouth, Vermont. 
Emma D. Patridge, “ i 
John D. Dix, " ” 
Charles H. Pond, Manchester, ” 
Roscoe Fisher, West Brattleboro, “ 
S. W. Esty, West Drummerston, ‘“ 
Charles 8. Sweet, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
William Kirby, Lincoln, Vermont. 
_F. H. Spaulding, St Albans, “ 
E. M. Fisher, Brattleboro, “ 
J. H. Bridges, Charlotte, Maine. 
F. T. Chester, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
E. M. Holt, South Woodstock, Vermont. 
Frank H. Gribbs, North Billerica, Massachusetts. 
H. C. Philbrick, Plymouth, N. H. 
H. A. Gribbs, North Billerica, Massachusetts. 
Delia F. Perry, ~ ” 
C. R. Pendergast, Lowell, Massachusetts. 
H. J. Sutton, Hinesbury, Vermont, 
Frank H. Clark, Felchville, “ 
Clarence Webster, Braintree, “ 


The above names include the whole of the first 
party who came from New England to settle on 
the Cannon Ball. They are well educated, intelli- 
gent and practical, and are willing to let the Can- 
non Ball country, in Hettinger County, speak for 
itself to corroborate the above. 


‘ 


* 
. ad 





English capitalists have become interested in the 
tin mines of Dakota, and a company was last month 
organized in London with acapital of $10,000,000. 
It is also thought the company will construct the 
Rapid City & Southwestern Railrohd to reach the tin 
district. 
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Wisconsin. 


Do.utu boasts of the wonderful feat of the unloading 
of 198 cars in one day at one of her elevators, and claims 
that this is the biggest day’s work on record. Pshaw! the 
Great Northern in West Superior has unloaded as many 
as sixty cars inone hour. This elevator can handle as 
much wheat in one day as all the elevators in Duluth 
combined can in the same time.—West Superior Inter- 
Ocean. 


THE West Superior Inter-Ocean announces that arrange- 
ments have been made for the immediate commencement 
of work on a complete water works system in that town. 
The water is to be taken from Superior Bay, but it is evi- 
dent that it is not as pure as that obtained by Duluth 
from the lake, as it is announced it will be put through a 
system of settling and filtering. The work is to be com- 
pleted by November Ist. 

Minnesota. 

‘ne St. Paul & Duluth Railroad makes close connec- 
tions—both passenger and freight—with all boats of the 
Lake Superior Transit Co. The2p.M. train from both 
St. Paul and Duluth makes the run in five hours. 

NORTHWEST Minnesota is now in the height of its natu- 
ral glory, sprouting bread and butter, and beefsteak, for 
the balance of creation; and does it in such a modest 
sort of a way, it blushes at its mere mention.—Red Lake 
Falls News. 


TRIBUTARY TO DULUTH.—Beyond our own fertile Min- 
nesota lies a territory of more than 154,000 square miles, 
every inch of which in directly tributary to Duluth, and 
in which thereis nota township of unproductive land. 
Still west and north is an empire of the richest grain and 
grazing lands that ever slept beneath a mantle of snow, 
whose future products, marvelous in the aggregate, will 
be thrown intothelap of Duluth. And better still, within 
aradius of 200 miles from Duluth, is sufficient mineral 
wealth when utalized to pay every dollar of debt the 
world owes to-day. The richest agricultural country that 
sun and rain ever provoked to mirthfulness couldn’t get 
one per cent. of the gate receipts in a contest with this 
favored realm.—Duluth Paragrapher. 





Dakota. 


THE Missouri slope near Bismarck offers excellent op- 
portunities for new settlers. A new railroad will enter 
the town from the southeast this year, and will open a 
a fine belt of prairie country. 





THERE is a young woman in Dakota who is successfully 
working a 160-acre farm, and she declares she would have 
time to cultivate one as large again if the men who want 
to marry her would stop bothering her. 

THE contract for grading twenty miles of the western 
extension of the Fargo & Southwestern Railroad has been 

et, Langdon & Co., of Minneapolis, being the successful 
bidders. Work has already begun on the extension at 
La Moure. 





THE contract has been signed for extending the Mani- 
toba Railroad from Minot to Bismarck. Shepherd & Co., 
of Minneapolis, have the contract, which they have sub 
let to Shed Lambert, of Bismarck. Grading will com- 
mence at once and be prosecuted vigorously.—Aberdeen 
News. 


THERE 20,000,000 acres of public lands still open for set- 
tlement in Dakota. How long this will last may be calcu- 
lated from the fact»that last year, with immigration 
exceedingly dull, 4,000,000 acres were settled on. This 
year from present indications at least double this quantity 
of land will be taken. 


FirtEEN thousand bushels of wheat per week have 
been the average receipts from the farmers’ wagons at 
Valley City, since seeding. It is somewhat doubtful if 
another town in Dakota can give such evidence of the 
thrift of its farmers, as this fact does of those of Barnes 
County. It emphasizes the fact that one year with an- 
other, Barnes County raises more wheat per acre than 
any other portion of the Territory.—Valley City Times- 
Reeord. 


THE contract to grade the Aberdeen, Bismarck & North- 
western Railroad, from Napoleon, Logan County, to 
Bismarck and to the boat landing, a distance of fifty- 
seven miles, has been let to Messrs. Beal, Fortune & 


Skelton. Work was commenced June 10th, and is to be 
completed by October lst. The Bismarck Tribune says 
the work on the road between Napoleon and Hoskins has 
been so nearly completed that some of the men have 
been paid off and discharged. 


BOHEMIAN COLONY.—The advance agent of a German- 
Bohemian colony was here last week prospecting -for a 
desirable location. Among other localities visited were 
ranges sixty-five and sixty-six, west of Edgerly, particu- 
larly the lands of Messrs. Jones & Brown, of Minneapolis. 
The colony will number between sixty and seventy 
families, who are certain to come, and are expected to 
take up their abode somewhere in this region. They are 
said to be a fine class of immigrants, and it is to be hoped 
they will be attracted this way.—LaMoure Progress. 


It has beeh generally believed, for some time past, that 
the Northern Pacific would cross the river and build a 
large depot in this city. No positive information until 
now, however, has been had of their real purpose. The 
bridge will be begun at once. The line for the north- 
western branch has already been located and the graders 
are at work. Their entrance into the city, and particu- 
larly their line to the Norlhwest, will add much to the 
prestige of our city as a commercial center, and give us 
ninety miles of new tributary railroad.—Grand Forks 
Plaindealer. 





Montana. 


ENGINEER CLOUGH expects to complete the N. P. 
branch from Drummond to Philipsburg before the first 
of September. The work is not heavy. 


MIssoUuLA CouNTY is attracting a larger number of 
settlers this year than any previous season. As arule, 
most of the new-comers are people of means. The 
country is filling up with a desirable class of emigrants. 


Tas projectors of the natural gas company, at Boze- 
man, have concluded to incorporate under the title of 
the “‘Natural Gas, Coal and Oi! Company,” it being firmly 
believed that each and every one of these will be tapped 
underneath Bozeman. 


THe Granite Mountain output for the month of April 
is stated at $390,000. This isat the rate of nearly three 
anda quarter millions dollars a year. There is now no 
silver mine in the world showing as large a product as 
this Montana bonanza. 


WILLIAM COURTENAY, of Miles City, the well-known 
stock salesman, sold 15,000 head of cattle recently to one 
buyer at an average of $23 a head. He thinks that prices 
will steadily advance before long, that the losses will not 
be more than 25 per cent., and that the grassis better 
than it has been for ten years. 


THE present season promises to restore our ranges to 
their original grandeur, and but for the presence of our 
herds and flocks, Montana pasture lands would present 
an appearance such as has not been witnessed since the 
summer of 1878, and even with the presence of our stock 
our ranges are putting on a robe of luxuriant green, the 
equal of which has not been worn for a number of years. 
—Rocky Mountain Husbandman. 


THe Helena Independent says that English parties in- 
terested in Montana mines and anxious to acquire further 
interests, are making a diligent study of the alien land 
law, and to that end are consulting American as well as 
English lawyers. Various plans to evade the effect of 
the law are proposed, one of the latest being the grant of 
power of attorney from the main owner to the intending 
purchasers to take and operate the property upon terms 
amounting to a sale in effect, but not in law. 


. WE may safely look for the Northern Pacific to have its 
Fort Benton branch under good headway this year. The 
Manitoba is moving into the field at an unparalleled rate 
of speed, and there is not the least probability that the 
N.P. will stand placidly by and see its best territory 
completely cut off. About the time the Manitoba reaches 
Fort Benton and is carrying out our beef, mutton and 
wool products and bringing back the merchandise and 
supplies for the thousands in Northern Montana, there 
will be some “tall rustling’ on the part of the Northern 
Pacific for the business. They should take time by the 
forelock and be in the field with their rival.—Fort Benton 
River Press. 


MONTANA IN THE LEAD.—The report of the Director of 
the Mint places Montana second in the list of precious 
metal producing sections of the United States, Colorado 
occupying the first place. In the production of mineral 
wealth, however, Montana takes first rank. The mint 
director, in making his estimates of the output of metal 
from the several states and territories, did not take into 
account the value of copper productions which, in Mon- 
tana, amounted last year in the neighborhood of $8,000,- 
000. Colorado’s output of gold and silver for 1886 was 
$20,000,000; that of Montana $17,000,000, which, added to 





its copper output, would swell the amount to 325,000,000, 





or $5,000,000 more than the metalic production of Colorado, 
Hence Montana really stands first in the list of metal 
producing sections of the country. 


Sucu a season for grass growing has seldom been 
known in Montana. The most barren spots have been 
constrained, under the influence of the favoring moisture 
and warm atmosphere, to produce verdure. The whole 
country isin bloom. The grass will grow and strengthen 
and produce seed and replenish the ranges, which in 
many places had been overfed during the dry years 
until the grass had almost ceased to be acrop. It is im- 
possible to estimate the immense value of the year to 
those who live by husbandry in Montana. To many of 
them itis alucky turn of the die that carried with it 
bankruptcy or financial salvation. 





Oregon. 


FARMERS near Portland, Oregon, have done well this 
spring on their potato crops, by shipping them to San 
Francisco. At one time the best varieties sold as high as 
$1.65 per cental, or ninety-nine cents per bushel, but the 
price has dropped to $1.20 or seventy-two cents per 
bushel. Several farmers near that city have made snug 
fortunes by following potato raising for several years. 





Washington Territory. 


SPOKANE FALLS is to have a new opera house, with 
stores on the ground floor, to cost $50,000. 


A LARGE woolen mill will be added to the industries of 
Spokane Falls. It isto be located on the river in the 
eastern part of the city, 


A PAPER mill is to be established at Spokane Falls, with 
a capital stock of $15,000. Straw board and wrapping 
paper will be made, also pails and wrapping utensils. 


TueE Ledger says the sawmill at Tacoma cut 416,834 feet 
of lumber in ten hours; it further claims that this is the 
greatest record cut that has ever been made in any part 
of the world. The eleventh of May this champion cut 
was made. 


WeE wantatannery to manufacture leather from our 
millions of hides, instead of paying transportation to the 
East and back and paying the profits of manufacturers 
east and wages of middle men who buy and sell.—WNorth 
Yakima Farmer. 


Tue Northern Pacific Railroad Coal Company is open- 
ing two new “outputs” one and a half miles north of the 
original main entry at Roslyn and extending the railway 
track to them. The product of the mine will now be 
increased to two trains of coal per day. 


Iris reported that Cheney is enjoying a genuine real 
estate boom, such as she has not experienced since the 
balmy days of ’82, when she bid fair to outstrip all com- 
petitors in the race for commercial importance. The 
Northern Pacific’s Big Bend branch is to start from 
Cheney. 


By the very lowest estimation there are not less than 
200 buildings in process of construction within the city 
limits at the present time. Ata low figure they average 
$2,000 each, representing altogether a very heavy outlay 
in improvements, and the season is not one-third over. 
—Spokane Falls Review. 


SPOKANE FALLS, the most rapidly growing and most 
beautiful city of the Pacific Northwest, offers induce- 
ments for investment thatare rare. I.S. Kaufman &Co., 
the oldest real estate agency in the city, are handling 
additions, acre property, and desirable property in all 
parts of the city. Call on or write them for information. 


Work on the grade of the Seattle & Eastern Railway is 
progressing finely, and with the exception of a few cuts 
which remain to be filled and some light trestling on the 
Smith farm, the grade of the first ten miles is now ready 
for the ties, which a large force of men are now employed 
in getting out. The company will use nothing but hewn 
ties 7x9 inches and nine feet long, upon which they will 
lay a sixty pound rail, the heaviest on the coast. The 
first twenty miles of Earle & Co.’s thirty-mile contract 
will be finished in a month, and by the time iron arrives 
fully thirty miles of the road will be in shape to begin 
track laying. 

MAJOR SEARS, mining expert and civil engineer, stated 
to a Tacoma reporter recently that he had discovered in 
his recent prospecting tour in the Cascade Mountains a 
vein of anthracite coal four feet in thickness, located 
near the main line of the railroad. The Major said he 
was surprised to find such quantities of iron, coal, lime- 
stone and marble as are located within ten miles of the 
main line of the Cascade branch, and predicts that these 
great stores of mineral wealth solve the problem of 
Tacoma’s future. “Tacoma is bound to become the 
Glasgow of the Pacific coast,” said the Major. “I have 
seen nothing in the country to compare with the chances 
and outlook which it has before it.” 
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THE SALMON RIVER MINES. 


Rupsy Crry, ‘‘Mosges Country,” WaAsuH. TER., 
May 20, 1887. 


Fora number of years back it has been known 
that there were many rich and extensive mineral de- 
posits in what is knownas the Moses or Okanogan 
country, where the old shrewd Indian chiefs, Moses 
and Joseph held sway. The extent of the country 
wherein mineral is found is some 200 miles long, east 
and west, and 150 miles wide; bounded on the north 
by the international boundary line, on the east by the 
Columbia River, on the south by the Columbia and 
Wenatchee rivers, and on the west by the Cascade 
Mountains. Speaking more in detail, within this 
boundry, to the west of the Okanogan country, are 
what is known as the Lake Chelan, Met-how and 
Wenatchee countries. The streams all flow south- 
ward into the Columbia River. The topography of 
the whole scope of country is alike—a mass of rugged, 
abrupt, pine-clad hills and mountains cut up with 
nnmerous streams, little lakes, narrow: valleys and 
canyons. The eastern half of the country described 
is what was known as the Moses reservation, where 
the old Chief Moses’ tribe of Indians hunted, fished 
and led an easy life. A few old-time prospectors 
had prowled over the reserved mountains, examined 
the ‘‘float” and delved around amongst the rocks, 
and from all indications were convinced that rich 
and abundant mineral deposits were within the re- 
serve, but the Indians and the Government debarred 
prospectors from digging deeper. 

On the ninth of May, 1886, the reservation was 
thrown open for settlement, then the posted pros- 
pectors went quietly to work and located where good 
mineral indications were plainly: evident. From the 
slight development work done in the last twelve 
months the country shows mineral deposits. that sur- 
passes all expectations, and makes it evident that 
this scope of mineral country will be equal to the un- 
surpassable Coeur d’ Alene country. About ailof the 
leads so far discovered range about 10 degrees west 
of North to the same east of South, pitching a very 
little to the east, with the foot walls granite and the 
hanging walls quartzite or symite; the vein matter, 
which is principally hard, grayish quartz, closely re- 
sembling in color and texture that of the Comstock, 
is bespattered with spots of gray copper, galena, car- 
bonates and chlorides, silver being the predominat- 
ing metal; next, lead, gold and traces of copper. The 
present principal vein in the country is what is 
termed the ‘First Thought,” lead, being the first dis- 
covered in the country. Its course, walls, etc., is as 
above described, located in the Ruby mining distriet, 
by the Salmon River, six miles above said river’s 
confluence with the Okanogan River. The lead is 
said to be a well defined true fissure vein, readily 
traceable for several miles on the _ surface. 
Nineteen locations have already been made on the 
lead, all of which show mineral, and are being devel- 
oped; among which is the First Thought location, 
the first made last December; the lead on the surface 
of this location was three feet wide, and at the bot- 
tom of a sixty-two-foot shaft a cross-cut shows a 
solid ore body twelve feet in width that is said to 
assay from $3,000 to $4,000 per ton; the mine has 
recently been bonded to Chicago capitalists for $40,000. 
On the Fairview, a twenty-foot shaft shows a four- 
foot vein of mostly gray copper ore that assays $3,- 
500 per ton average. The Homestake, the next lo- 
cation north of the Fairview, has a four-foot vein at 
the bottom of an eight-foot shaft, which shows more 
galena; no assay. In the Poorman. the vein is found 
three and one-half feet wide at the depth of sixteen 
feet. On the Rnby a fifty-foot shaft shows a seven- 
foot vein assaying from 100 to 250 ounces. At the 
Arlington, in a fourteen-foot shaft is a five-foot body 
of ore, with the hanging wall not yet tapped, which 
shows some copper and moré chlorides and carbon- 
ates, assaying from 270 to 1,860 ounces. The Delta 
has a four-foot vein of gray copper ore ata depth of 
eighteen feet, On the Peacock is sunk a fifteen- 





foot shaft in which the vein is four and one-half feet 
wide and assays 220 ounces to the ton throughout. 
Next to the Peacock is the Colville, the nineteenth 
location made on the lead, on which an eight-foot 
hole shows the vein to be four feet wide. Another 
very promising prospect in the Ruby district is the 
Woolloomooloo—named after a native of a town bythat 
name in Australia—situated about two miles south of 
the First Thought; it has a strong three-foot vein of 
carbonate ore at a depth of ten feet, between symite 
walls that assays as high as 12,000 ounces of silver to 
the ton. 

In the Salmon River district, which is about four 
miles north of the Ruby district, with Salmon City as 
the central camp, are the following locations: ‘Lhe 
Lone Star, one and one-half miles north of Salmon 
City, owned by Tacoma bankers, on which a sixty- 
foot tunnel has been run on a four-foot vein of ga- 
lena and carbonate ore between granite and porphyry 
walls, the ore assaying 3,000 ounces and 15 per cent. 
lead to the ton; the Toughnut, on the opposite side of 
Salmon River, owned by Spokane men, walls same as 
the Lone Star, is developed by a twenty-foot tunnel, 
showing a five-foot body of 120-ounce ore. The La 
Euna, also owned by Spokane men, is situated on the 
highest peak in the vicinity; a sixty-foot shaft on this 
prospect shows a strong average two-foot vein of high 
grade galena and gray copper ore that averages 400 
ounces to the ton, between fine well-cut walls of gran- 
ite and porphyry. The Lady of the Lake, was 
found by Indians, on which a twenty-one-foot cross 
cut at the bottom of a fifty-four foot shaft shows all 
ore that averages 800 ounces of silver, with neither 
wall yet found. Halfa mile south-east of the La 
Euna is the Columbia location, on which a vein two 
and one-half feet wide was found on the surface, and 
three feet wide at a depth of fifteen feet, the ore be- 
ing gray copper, galena and carbonates, assaying 
from 200 to 400 ounces of silver to the ton. On the 
Grover Cleveland, which is about 600 feet east of the 
Columbia location, is found a five-foot body of 180- 
ounce silver ore with no walls, at the bottom of an 
eighteen-foot shaft. 

In the Met-how district, on the Met-how River, 
thirty miles west of Ruby City is the Met-how loca- 
tion, which is a ten-foot vein of free milling gold 
quartze in granite, which is said to assay $157 gold 
to the ton. 

The Salmon River country is 160 miles, by a good 
stage road northwest of Spokane Falls, on the line of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. A line of stages oper- 
ated by E. W. Young make regular trips from Spo- 
kane Falls to Ruby and Salmon cities, crossing the 
Columbia River at Wild Goose Bill’s ferry, sixty-five 
miles out from Spokane; the trip beiug made in two 
and one-half days. There are now about 300 pros- 
pectors in the country. Wood, water and grass is 
plentiful throughout the whole country, and the win- 
ters are not as severe as one would suppose for the 
latitude, as the altitude of the rivers in the country 
is only about 900 feet, and the warm air that follows 
up the Columbia is sucked’ up through the narrow 
valleys and canyons of the low mountains; cattle and 
horses, of which there are quite a number ranging in 
the country, as a general thing run out all winter. 
The country as yet has only been prospected ina 
few places; when many other as good-showing pros- 
pects are found and all are developed into paying 
mines similar to those of the old Comstock, such an 
outpour of silver, gold, lead and copper will occur 
from this country that will make it rank with the 
foremost mineral-producing regions in the world. As 
much as I have heard about the country in years 
agone, when some old-time prospector would sit and 
tell me by the hour of the indications of the ledges in 
the country, the extent and richness of which he 
would be positive of and which convinced me long 
ago that it was only a matter of time when the country 
would come to the front as a great mining region, 
still, Iam surprised at the sudden showing-up of so 
much and such rich mineral ore in such well defined 
leads. B. C. W. Evans. 








Exercise and Overeating. 


The Czarina has quite as vigorgus an appetite as any 
member of her family could boast of. But she is an 
indefatigable dancer, often tiring down the aides-de- 
camp admitted to her dancing parties, and she ac- 
companies the Czar in his walks and rides. This 
keeps her in health. If one eats heartily and does 
not take it out in strong physical exertion, the ills to 
which flesh is heir break out and have it all-their own 
way. Royal flesh is within the common law, just 
the same as the flesh of servants, who, when they 
rise from the misery of their paternal homes to good 
situations, think they can never eat enough meat, 
and so get knocked over. A breakfast, with meat and 
eggs, taken in bed in the morning, a refection later 
on, a dinner, followed at six by a ‘high’ German 
tea, and then acold tray supper of an essentially 
meaty kind, served at night in the boudoir, are too 
much for a fragile woman, whether of royal or non- 
royal lineage, and only serve, if she be sedentary, to 
nourish gouty and other affections. The Emperor 
Charles V did a prodigious amount of brain work, 
and his physical activity was very great, for he was 
always traveling (chiefly on horseback, until he had 
to go in litters) from one part of his dominions to 
another. He also stood much knocking about at sea 
in the barks and galleys of his time; yet, he ate him- 
self into premature old age and an untimely grave. 
Louis Quatorze, one of the heaviest eaters of his 
time, was a morose and unamusable old man when 
he married the widow Scarron. He lived, I grant, a 
quarter of a century after that event; but, as Dangeau 
said, if the man was always ailing the king was 
never ill. Louis went bravely through every func- 
tion. He understood well that a monarch’s duty is 
to parade himself, to keep well in view, to be bril- 
liantly surrounded; and so he conquered his ailments 
and the laziness bred of over-eating. The beautiful 
Elizabeth of France, consort of William II, took ref- 
uge from the solemn tedium of her husband’s court 
in the free and frequent gratification of her palate. 
There are bundles of letters in the Simancas records 
from Catherine de Medicis on the evils which were to 
be apprehended from over-indulgence in the pleas- 
ures of the table and abstention from rude exercise. 
Catherine bad herself a renowned chef, who taught 
the French the culinary art in which they have since 
excelled; but she was not a heavy eater, and gener- 
ally, as she told her queenly daughter, rose from 
table with an appetite.—Paris Letter to the London 
Truth. 

The Langtry Kiss. 

Mrs. Langtry has invented a kiss that double dis- 
counts anything of tne kind ever attempted by Emma 
Abbott. As Lady Clancarty her husband escapes 
from his pursuers through an open window into her 
room. She stands with her back to the audience, 
clear down the stage, near the foot-lights. The hus- 
band looks at her a moment and then rushes wildly 
into her arms. Then bothswing around and expose 
their profiles to the audience. Then they hold each 
other at arm’s length. Then her bosom heaves and 
he pants. Then her head falls upon his breast, re- 
clining backward. There is a crimson blush suffus- 
ing her charming face. Then he looks down at her, 
and she looks up at him. Then there is a perceptible 
pressure around the waist. Then he suddenly places 
his lips to hers. Then she clasps him around the 
head. Then there is a soft, gurgling sound, as of 
water escaping from a kitchen sink. Then they are, 
as it were, glued togéther. Then all is still. Women 
in the audience become neryous. Bald-headed men 
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are paralyzed. Men around 
town have their watches 
out timing them. One sec- 
ond, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven—and then there 
is an explosion, as if the 
bung had blown out of a 
beer barrel. It is all over. 
This is the Langtry kiss. 


Information About the 
Stomach. 


1. The position of the 
stomach is more nearly 
vertical than horizontal. 

2. An empty stomach, 
if in good tone, is always 
tubular. 

3. A tubular stomach 
should be the rule on rising. 

4. Non-irritating li- 
quids pass directly through 
the tubular stomach. 

5. They do likewise if 
the stomach contains food, 
and in such places pass 
along the lesser curvature. 

6. The morning mucus 
contained in the stomach 
hinders or retards diges- 
tion. 

7. Water drank before 
meals dilutes and washes 
out this mucus, stimulates 
the gastro-enteric tract to 
peristalis, and causes the 
hyperamia of its lining 
membrane, thus greatly 
aiding digestion as well as 
elimination. 

8. Cold water should 
be given to those who have 
the power to re-act, while 
warm or hot water must be 
administered to all others. 

9. Salt added to the 
water is very beneficial in 
preventing the formation 
of unabsorbable parapep- 
tone. 

10. It is perfectly prop- 
er to drink water before, 
during or after meals.— 
Medical News. 


What's in a Nose? 


A new journal is to ap- 
pear as the organ of the 
science of nazography. Ac- 
cording to La Science en 
Famille, the author of the 
system states that nazog- 
raphy permits of divining 
the character, habits and 
inclination of people by a 
simple inspection of their noses. According to this 
science, it is desirable that the nose should be as long 
as possible, this being a sign of merit, power and 
genius. For example, Napoleon and Cesar both had 
large noses. A straight nose denotes a just, serious, 
fine, judicious and energetic mind; the Roman _ nose, 
a propensity for adventure; and a wide nose with 
open nostrils is a mark of great sensuality. A cleft 
nose shows benevolence—it was the nose of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul. The curved, fleshy nose isa mark of 
domination and cruelty. Catherine de Medici and 
Elizabeth of England had noses of this kind. The 
curved, thin nose, on the contrary, isa mark of a 
brilliant mind, but vain and disposed to be ironical. 
It is the nose of a dreamer, a poet, or acritic. If 
the line of the nose be re-entrant—that is if the nose 
is turned up—it denotes that its owner has a weak 


TAKEN BY SURPRISE. 


mind, sometimes coarse, and generally playful, pleas- 
ant, or frolicsome. 


The Ideal House of the Future. 


There is no doubt that the ideal house of the future, 
whether large or small, will be in the country, and 
that this massing together of humanity, to be found 
now in our great cities, will come to be considered 
simply barbarous. Even for the rich who can claim 
fullest space, the city with its under-current of 
crowded, festering, noisome life, holds unconscious 
contamination; while for the poor themselves, what 
word is strong enough to express the degradation of 
the ward home that is theirs! 

Nor is it possible, even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, to count ‘‘flats,” or apartments as anything 
more than the travesty of comfort in its best sense. 


MOSSENG ( 


Ruskin is right when he denies to cities any possibility 
of the best development for human life; and, though 
they have their uses, and we could iJl dispense with 
many good things to which they have given birth, 
they are responstble for such hideous evils that one 
longs at moments to see them, their pride, and their 
magnificence, and ‘‘the bitter cry of outcast’ life in 
their midst, engulfed like those lost cities of old. 
The home spirit is strong in many a city flat, and con- 
secrates many a stately mansion, as well as the nar- 
rowest tenement; but the true home must be in the 
country, quite accessible, it may be, from the city, but 
always owning certain indispensible and inalienable 
characteristics. The house that has not its own bit of 
land, its own possibilities in the way of garden or or- 
chard, even if that orchard sum up as only one old apple 
tree, has not full right to the title ‘‘cow fortable.” 
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BONNER MERCANTILE 00, 
WHOLESALE ana RETAIL. 





A. fe Se, General Manager. 
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BUTTE CITY, - 


E. L. BONNER, 
President. 
M. J. CONNELL, 


Vice President 
and Treasurer. 
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T. W. RITTENHOUSE, 
Secretary. 











MONTANA. 





ASSOCIATE HOUSES: 


E. L. BONNER & CO., 
Deer Lodge, Montana. 


MISSOULA MERCANTILE 
COMPANY, 


Missoula, - Montana. 





New York Office, 
224 Church Street. 


The Toargest Mercantile EFiouse in the Northwest. 





Department A—Domestics, Blankets, Tents, etc. 
Department B—-Notions. 

Department C——Dress Goods. 
Department D——Ready-Made Clothing. 
Department E——Merchant Tailoring. 
Department F—Gents’ Furnishings. 
Department G——Hats and Caps. 

Department H—Trunks and Valises. 





Department J—Boots and Shoes. 

Department L——Cloaks and Suits. 
Department M—Millinery. 

Department O——Art Goods. 

Department P——Wall Paper and Decorations. 
Department R—Carpets. 

Department V——Custom Suits. 

Department W—Dress Making. 





The people of this and adjoining Territories will find our stock the most complete in the Northwest, and the 
prices to be as low as the same goods can be bought of any Eastern house. We will refund the purchase- 
money and pay all expenses or other cost of carriage if the goods are not satisfactory in every particular. 


We will be pleased to send samples with quotations and to have you test the fairness of our methods. 








BONNER MERCANTILE CO. 


Butte City, Montana. 
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BENNETT BROS., 


-WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN——- 























Sawmills, Steam and Horsepower Threshers, Binders, Mowers, Rakes, Wagons, 
Spring Wagons, Buggies, Carriages, Bobsleds, Cutters, Plows, Harrows, ete. 


Harness of all Descriptions and Qualities. 
Oats, Hay and Feed of all Kinds a Specialty. 


In addition to the above we carry at our Townsend house, SHELF HARDWARE, CROCKERY, and 
GLASSWARE of all kinds. 


At our Butte house we can furnish Oats from 1,000 to 500,000 pounds at a moment’s notice; Hay in any 
quantity desired; Bran and Shorts, Chop Corn, and all kinds of Feed in large and small quantities. 


‘a We are unquestionably the heaviest dealers in our line in the interior of the country. _s 


We would say to one and all: Do not fail to call and see us before_ purchasing elsewhere. Business Houses at 


DEER LODGE, BUTTE CITY and TOWNSEND, MONTANA. 





W. R. KENYON, President. R. C. CHAMBERS, Vice President. R. R. HOGE, Secretary. 
SED ed ‘cls code - - - DEGAEN deehtmt ebtne 


Arkat eeaten iti anaeedae - 


California Powder Works, 
HERCULES POWDER, CAPS AND FUSE. 


Jno. A. Roebling’s Son & Co., 
STEEL AND IRON ROPE. 
Leonard & Ellis, VALVALINE LUBRICATING OILS. 
Benjamin Atha & Co.’s TOOL, DRILL, PICK and MACHINE STEEL. 
Burdett, Smith & Co.’s HEATING and COOKING STOVES. 


———— A COMPLETE LINE OF-——— 


MINE AND MILL SUPPLIES, 
BLACESMITH AND WAGON MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 
BUILDERS’ AND HOUSE FURNISHING HARDWARE, 


PLUMBING GOODS. 
Estimates Furnished on Plumbing, Tin and Sheet Iron Work. 
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INSURANCH, SECURITY, INDEMNITY. 





















FIRE, LIFE, ACCIDENT. 





PLATE GLASS 


i ix x im x LA. SS Ba x 
ee 


Carrying a large line of the largest Companies in the world, with assets aggregating over $180,000,000, I can confidently offer those desiring Fire, Life, Accident, 
or Plate Glass Insurance, the INDEMNITY and SECURITY that is offered only by the CREME DE LA CREME of Insurance Companies. 
Special facilities for carrying large lines, on Mill, Smelter, and other special hazards. THE PIONEER AGENCY OF BUTTE CITY. ESTABLISHED 1879. 





tis RICHARD LOCKEY. WALTER MATHESON. SAM R. DOUGLAS. wi WOLF & RYMAN, 
LOCKEY, MATHESON & DOUGLAS, Real Estate, 
Real Estate, Live Stock, Loans, and Mining Properties. Loans and Insurance, 


MISSOULA - - MONTANA. 
Agents‘for sale,of Northern Pacific Addition to Helena. Oldest Real Estate Agency in Helena, and strictly reliable. 4 : m 


Refer to’ Northern Pacific officials, National German American Bank, St. Paul, and First National Bank, Helena. 





Established 1856. 


socatr Unite Staten Fic SEEDPEER, Pa! FRED M. KREIDLER, G. A. MARINER & CO., 
late ister U nite: an ce. nd La . Deals ects 
‘ Cet and Lecates Government and Railned land, Notary Public | 81 SOUTH CLARK ST., Top Floor, CEIIC AGO 


BH. A. RREIDLER c& Co., ASSAYERS & ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS. | 


Mites City, MonrTANa, 
ASSAYS and ANALYSES of all KINDS, 


Real Estate, Live Stock Brokers and Loans | \ :nmuaneoxss, commnctat rrovors, 


FOODS, WATERS, Etc. 











Having been supplied by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., with plats and prices of its lands, we will give special attention Samples by mail or express will receive prompt and 
to locating and buying Railroad Lands for Farms and Ranches between Bitiings and Tort Buford Reservation, casei po Man Mong WRITE FOR TERMS. yang 
WM. L. HOGE. M. B. BROWNLEE. R. C. CHAMBERS, 
MARCUS DALY. F. E. SARGEANT. 


Hoge, Brownlee & Co., 
BANEERS. 
BUTTE CITY, : . MONTANA. J 


-~-—--—— - 





Transact a General Banking Business. Collections Promptly Attended To. 


Kxchange Drawn on all the Leading Cities of 
Hurope. 





Loge, Daly sz Co., 


ANACONDA, ; J $ MONTANA. 
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S-A-Kean-&-(" 


BANKERS 


100 Washington 8t., 
CHICAGO. 
General Banking. 


Interest on Time Deposits. Collections. 
STATE, 
SCHOOL, 
8 0 i] D S MUNICIPAL, 
RAILROAD 


And other 4 to 8 per cent. Securities, 
And we will also purchase the same. 
We deal in Land Warrants and Scrip. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, United Bank B’ld’g, Broadway & Wall St. 





AENRY P. UPHAM, Pres. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Pres. 


FIRST NATIONAL BARK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $500,000. 


E. H. BAILEY, Casnier. 
WM. A. MILLER, Asst. Casn. 
z 


ee 
H. H. SIBLEY. C. A. DeGRAF C. D. GILFILLAN 
T, B. CAMPBELL, H. E. THOMPSON. A. H. WILDER 
P. H. KELLY. E. H. BAILEY. F. B. CLARKE 
N. W. KITTSON J.J. C. W. GRIGGS. 
H. P. UPHAM. D.C. ‘SHRP ARD. H. RB. BIGELOW. 





W.R MERRIAM, Pres, F. A. SEYMOUR, Cash. 
C. H. BIGELOW, Vice Pres. GEO. C. POWER, Asst. Cash. 
THE 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS FUND, $400,000. 


DIRECTORS. 





8. F. DRAKE. J. W. BISHOP. A. B. STICKNEY. 
JOHN L. MERRIA D, RB. NOYES. J.T. AVERILL, 
MAURICE AUERBACH. F. A. SEYMOUR. CHAS. H. al 
A. H. WILDER. E. N. SAUNDERS. MERRIA 

L. D, HODGE. W.8. CULBERTSON. B. ‘BEAUPRE 


MON TANA NATIONAL BANK K, 


(U. 8S. Depository.) 





SELEWA, - - MowTARLTA.. 
Organized November, 1882. 

Authorized Capital....$1, = eee Surplus Profits............./ $60,000 
Paid-up Capital..............22 Semi-annual divid'd. 4 percent 
oueuutina: 

C, A. BRoaDWATER, E. SHARPE, 
President, Cashier, 
A. G, CLARKE 8. E. Atkinson, 
Vice Prest. Asst. Cashier. 
DIRECTORS. 
8. C. Ashby, B. F. Potts, Y. H. Webster, 
Herman Gans H. F. Galen, 5. H. Crounse, 
Cc. W.Cannon, A. H. Wilder, R. B. Harrison. 





Refer to the following stockholders: Senator John Sherman, 
Ohio; A. H. Wilder, St. Paul; Senator J. R. McMillan, Minne- 
sota; "Hon. W. C. De Pauw, New Albany, Indiana. 





THE ONTARIO LAND CoO., 


43 Chamber of Commerce, - St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Choice acre property in Duluth, Spokane Falls and 
Tacoma. Town lots in West Superior. 


G2"Special bargains for investors in localities sure to 
increase in value. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 





Gen. J. W. Sprague, W.B. Blackwell, W. Fraser, 
esident Vice President. Cashier. 


TACOMA NATIONAL BANK. 


(First National Bank in the City.) 


Capital and undivided Profits.................sse+0+ $100,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
J. W. Sprague, wv. B. Blackwell, Rebert Wingate, George E. 


Atkinson, I. W. Anderson. 


Surplus, $10,000. 





Capital Paid, 850,000. 


Merchants National Bank of Tacoma, Washington Territory. 


(Oldest Bank in the City.) 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


Buy and Sell Domestic and Foreign Exchange. Give 
prompt attention to Collections. Receive Accounts, large 
orsmall. Pay Intereston Time Deposits. Give careful 
attention to business intrusted to us by Banks, Merchants 
and Individuals. 

Directors—W.J. Thompson, President; Perey Boum. 
Cashier; Geo. F. Orchard, M. F. Hatch, M arvey, 
M. J. Cogswell, L. F. Thompson. 








GOLD, BARBOUR &SWORDS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 18 Wall Street, New York. 


CORNELIUS 8. GOLD, WM. D. BARBOUR, 
HENRY C. SWORDS, THOMAS J. BARBOUR, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and sold, and 
advances made on same. 


Northern Pacific First and Second Mortga, 
and Pend d’Oreille Division Bonds and Pre 
dend Certificates bought and sold. 


POOTE & FRENCH, 
BANEERS 


——4AND?—— 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


OFFER FOR SALE 


Begtherp | Pacific R. RB. Co. 
stones 98 and Land Grant Gold 6 per cent bonde, due 1921 
Northern’ Paei 
Pend d’ Oreille Dir. First Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1919 
Northern Pacific RB. R. Co. 
Dividend bonds, 6 per cent annually, due 1888. 


ALSO DEALERS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
48 Coneress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


IRON EXCHANGE BANK, 


HURLEY, Wis. 
STaTE BANK.—Organized under State Banking Laws. 
CAPITAL, $25,000.00. 


A general Banking business transacted. 
Collections promptly made. 
DrrecTrors—C. J. Reynolds, Pres’t ; N.D. Moore, Vice 
Pres’t; J. E. Burton; A. E. Tyler; W W.3. Reynolds, Cash’r. 


, Miseouri 
erred Divi- 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 


Paid up Capital, - - - 
bad 275,0C0 


Surplus and Profits, - 


General Banking Business and Collections in the Northwest 
receive prompt attention. 


8. T. HAUSER, President. A. J. DAVIS, Vico President. 
B. W KNIGHT, Cashier. T. H. KLBINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
CAPITAL, $90,000. 


W. R. STEBBINS, H.H. MUND, 
President. Cashier. 








PERCIVAL & ANDRUS, 
Land and Loan Agents, 


CHENEY, (Spokane Co.), WASH. TER., 


Have for sale a large list of FARMING LANDS, both with and 
without improvements; also sell NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 
LANDS, Loan money for Eastern parties on first-class farm 
land security, for from one to five years’ time. 


Fifteen Wears’ Residence. 





J. M. STHELE, 


Real Estate Agent # Loan Broker. 


Money loaned for Eastern parties, on the best of Real Estate 
Security, at ten per cent interest on three and ee time, 
interest paid omet-enanasy. Farm, Timber and Town prop- 
erty, to suit purchasers, for sale. 


Orrice: — First Door South of Central Hotel. 








Sole Proprietor HUBBARD COUNTY BANK, Hubbard, Minn. 
JAMES BILLINGS, 


Safe Investments for Eastern Capital ! 
Over Twelve Consecutive Years’ Experience. 
School, Town, City and County Bonds Bought and Sold. 


First Mortgages on choice Improved Farms and City 
Property in Duluth and ——— negotiated and emt 
= of Principal and Interest guaranteed. fe as 

overnment Bonds and nets the investor a high rate of 
interest. Wo Perfect Title. 


Rooms 18 and 19 American Exchange Bank Building, 
Duluth, - - Minnesota. 


REFERENCES: Corbin Banking Co., New York City; 
National Bank of Commerce, Minneapolis Minn.; Ameri- 
can Exchange Bank, Duluth, Minn.; H. D. Sizer, 1082 
Wilson ave Cleveland, Ohio. (aI have dealt with Mr. 
Sizer over nine years.) 





HE TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 
Paid up Cap’l, $75,000. Undiv’d Profits & Surplus, $15,000. 


DrrecTors—R. W. Forrest, E. J. Brickell, President; 
M. M. Cowley, D. M. ee Pres. ; AS. Duncan. 

CORRESPONDENTS—New York, Importers & Traders 
National Bank; Portland, Or., First National Bank; St. 
Paul, Minn., National German-American Bank; London, 
The Alliance Bank, Limited; Berlin, Dresdner Bank. 

Deal in Fe and Domestic Exchange at Market Rates. 
Collections receive prompt attention. 
J. HOOVER, Cashier. 


ANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
rcs in 1879. 9) 
A. M. CANNON, Pres’ B. H. BENNETT, Cashier. 
* 
OLDEST BANK NORTH OF SNAKE RIVER. 


CE icnntapaiwescradescncsincianashebsem monmad $250,000 
ia 6:5 6d 6 n.cnkecnt Stns teraswgsass 0,000 
Exchange on all the Principal Cities Bought and Sold. 


Interest allowed on Time Deposits. 
Collections a Specialty. 


STROBACH & MUNTER, 


Real Estate and Loans. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farm 
and City Property. 
PRACTICE BEFORE THE U.S. LAND OFFICE. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
SPOKANE FALLS, - ~ - 


H. BOLSTER & CoO., 


SPOKANE FALLS, W.T. 








Ww. T. 





MReal Estate and Fimancial Agents, 


MORTGAGE LOANS AND OTHER her — ueege FOR NON- 
RESIDENTS A SPECIAL 
(First National Bank. 
REFERENCES f Traders National Bank. 
(Bank of Spokane Falls, 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


Real Estate and Financial Avent, 


CILFILLAN BLOCK, 
ST. PAUL, - - - MINN., 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF MORTGAGE LOANS. 


They also handle City pee Ae of ——_ description. 
If you wish to purchase a on St. Paul 
ps ne real ae pe desire to invest = an interest 
paying property in the city, they wi oO ‘or you. 

perSend for their explanatory pamphlet. 


Corresponpence Souicrrep. 








J. SC. STOUT & Co., 
REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL AGENTS, 
324 Jackson Street (Cilfillan Block), 
ST. PAUL, =- = = MINN. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


REAL ESTATE 


Investments made for non-residents that will easily net from 


10 TO 15 PER CENT PROFIT. 


Address, for particulars, 








J. FAIRCHILD & CO., 
358 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


A. E. & O. W. CLARK, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


ST. PAUL, MINN: 
Office, Cer. pants Seer oe Am. Bank. 
® Rever- = — Jos oh Lockey, cashier Nat. Ger. Am. Bank; 


= a Se, ont tal Bank; Hon Hon. A. R. McGill, insur- 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT AND FLOUR 
MARKET. 


OFFICE OF THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, t 
MINNEAPOLIS, June 25, 1887. 

The past month has been made famous in the an- 
nals of the wheat trade by the most tremendous fluc- 
tuations known since wheat assumed its great prom- 
inence as a speculative commodity. It is true that 
many years ago there was a greater drop in a single 
day, but at that time its ups and downs were not con- 
sidered as having the effect on general business and 
the minds of the people as at present. The great 
Chicago corner, in cash wheat, which has been run- 
ning for over amonth with the greatest success, was 
smashed in a single day, and values have been weak 
and unsettled ever since. The clique which engi- 
neered the corner was backed by a large national 
bank in Cincinnati, and this was carried down in the 
wreck, making one of the worst bank failures ever 
known in this country. The few farmers who had 
wheat to sell were benefited by the corner which 
caused the closing out of granaries almost every- 
where, so that the invisible supply is very light at 
this writing. There is plenty of wheat in sight, 
however, and all reports indicate that the winter 
wheat is yielding well and being harvested under 
most favorable conditions. The spring wheat crop 
promises to be the largest ever raised. Except in 
the case of a few counties throughout the spring 
wheat section, there are no bad reports, and Minne- 
sota and Dakota are confidently expected to surpass 
all previous records, with a total of over 100,000,000 
bushels. Some doubt is expressed as to the supply 
of wheat for local grinding, as the mills are preparing 
for much heavier work, but the best informed grain 
men say there is plenty of wheat yet to come from 
country elevators, with that in store here, to supply all 
demands from our mills until the new crop is ready 
to grind. Asis always the case in times of low val- 
ues, predictions are plentiful that wheat will go 
down five or ten cents below present quotations be- 
fore September 1, but this seems very improbable 
while close observers look for a firm market during 
next month. 

Over in California a clique has been operating a 
corner for two months, and it is still carried on with 
great success. As a result California wheat is not 
being bought for consumption abroad, and it: seems 
only a question of time when the corner will collapse. 
Foreign crop prospects and the dullness in foreign 
markets do not by any means justify the calculations 
of these schemers. 

The local market did not follow Chicago to the top 
notch, hence the drop in prices here was not so rapid 
nor so heavy, the decline from the highest price of 
the month on No. 1 hard being 1214c. 

The highest, lowest and closing prices for cash wheat 
for the month, with comparison, were as follows: 


Highest. —. Chests. Year ago. 
No.1 Metis .. ...c< 8234 71% 75 
No. 1 Northern....... 81i¢ oo 70% 

No. 2 Northern....... 79% 67 69 70 


The range on futures has been about the same, 
with very large dealings at times. July No. 1 hard 
opened at 72c, sold up ic, declined to 70c and 
closed at 7014¢ce. August opened at 83i¢c, sold up 
ge, declined to 7ie and closed at 71%¢c. No. 1 
Northern for July closed at 703¢¢ and August at 72c. 
Jnly No. 2 Northern closed at 69c and August at 70}¢c. 

FLour.—The great tumble in wheat naturally had 
a most depressing effect upon the flour market, which 
has not been at all lively for some time. Millers have 
felt, however, that they have the opportunity to put 
prices nearer a parity with those of wheat, and since 
the break have been quite firm in their views, but al- 
though the stock of this staple are light at almost all 
points, buyers seem-to think there is no bottom to the 
market and are not purchasing freely. With a re- 
hewal of confidence in the stability of wheat values, 
however, a brisk flour trade is expected to develop 
soon, and the mills are preparing for an increased 
output at an early date. 

The range of quotations at the mills for nominal or 
car lots is as follows: 

Patents, $4.10@4.25 ; straights, $3.90@4.05; first 
bakers’, $3. 50@3.70; second bakers’, $2.75@3.00; best 
low grades, $1.75@2.00; in bags; red dog, $1.20@ 


1.30, in 
ot tnese quo otations are on flour in barrels, cept as 


e rule is to discount 25c per bbl for 280 ond 140 
> jute bags, 20c for 98 cotton sacks, lic for 49% cotton 
sacks, 10c for 24% cotton sacks, and 20c for 49h paper 
sacks. In half barrels, the extra. charge is 30c per bbl. 








ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and « 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME Foy’s 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 














ice by mail oy 


: Y, HARMO Ti a..| - 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn 











LACE REMNANTS. 


Don't get excited, U 
wards ot $2_worth Laces 
for48 cents. Here cakes 
> get valuable, rich and ele- 

La nants and 


Packages 0: ese Jace, 
which though costing but 
po real ee of 


wards. These 
Staiaieke thefinest White 
Laces 


Sasa @ can be a’ —— will ap- 
= reader, or 
8 who wish 
to make an acceptable pres- 
ont, as no such bargain hash XI - 
es will find them 4 very useful for trimming ali 
tapee Xe ete fildren's aces ieene aothinn, 
ornamen c ren’s an ‘ants’ clothing, 
as each e contains such a variet; e send 
them in various lengths, fro fromone ed oy ee ~ fo three and 
4 ie yest, Some of these e been slight- 
: oe he dam emouaand = atee, scp eaeasen 
ou ou ions and un e 
lace. hesmoketl an Lace has been care- 


Aftert dsoiled 
gost washed tt will 1 kas an — nice Any pan 
pee six times as m 


WUCKERBOCKER SPECIAL asi t0., P.O. Box lle led pope 








640 ACRES HEAVILY TIM- 
bered (Hard Wood) Land on 


Lake al Meeker County, Minn., 
for sale. Land “A 1.” Lake four 
miles long and beautiful; stations 
near. Hard wood coming in demand. 


H. S. FAIRCHILD & SON, 


Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





LARGE, HIGHLY IMPROVED 
Stock Farm, (formerly W. S. 
King’s) in Meeker County, Minn., 
for sale cheap. No farm in the State 
has buildings equal to those on this 


farm. 
H. S. FAIRCHILD & SON., 


St. Paul. 





Chamber of Commerce, - 
FAR GOOD ONE, IN MOST 
§ populous and intelligent 
county in Mississippi; 2,400 acres, 
1,800 in cultivation; dwelling in good 
repair, cost $10,000, and good out- 
buildings; at $5.00 per acre. 
H. S. FAIRCHILD & SON, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Minneapolis Advertisements, 








i VOI 


Siz 

"“ SIZzaS_ 

&2"Send for Circulars and Prices. ge 
A FULL STOCK CARRIED BY 


W . H. PECKHAM, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





The Minneapolis Truss Co., 
Manufacturers of 
TRUSSES AND BRACES 


of all kinds, including Hip, Splints, 
Knee and Ankle Supporters, lastic 
Stockings, Crutches, ete. 


ial attention given to making and 
athens Trusses, Supporters, Braces, ete. 


Repairing Neatly Done. 
414 Nicollet Ave., Room 5, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








R. DE TREVILLE, 
DESIGNER AND ENGRAVER ON WOOD! 


Relief Line Engraving, 
MAPS, DIAGRAMS, 
Room 48, 412 Nicollet Ave., - 


(rockery 


AND 


dSsWale. 


We make a specialty of keeping very fine Decorative 
China, in Table and Toilet Ware, Sterling 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


Elegant Lamps and Kerosene Fixtures, Carving Sets ! 
A Large Line of the Finest and Richest Cut Glass ! 


Bric-a-Brac from all Countries, in all kinds of Wares, 
amongst which are 


Crown Derby, 
Royal Worcester, 
Mintons, Doreltons, 
Egyptian, Hungarian, 
Japanese, Rhenish, Crown, 
Moorish, Indian, 
Gobelin, etc. 


We doall kinds of Initial Monograms and especially 
Fine Engraving on Glassware to order, and 
guarantee all goods we sell. 


Visitors are always welcomed in our store. 
Any goods desired shipped subject to approval. 


DRENNEN & STARR, 


Next Door to Post-Office, 


Minneapolis, - - Minnesota. 


—_—<$—$$——<———————— 


PLATS, &c. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











William Pfunder, the well-known wholesale druggist 
of Portland, Oregon, makes from the medicinal herbs of 
that region a medicine called the eee See Purifier, 
which is a household remedy on the coast. 
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St. Paul Advertisements. 


"REAL ESTATE, 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


E.S. NORTON, 


National German American Bank Building, 
Collection of Rents and care of ST, PAUL, MHN, 











Property for Non-residents. 


ROGERS & ORDWAY, 


Successors to ROGERS, WILLIS & CO., 


180 to 184 East Fourth Street, 
PAUXI. 





sT. 


ENGINES, BOILERS. AND STEAM PUMPS 


Hand Pumps, Iron and Wood Pipe, 
And Fittings for Steam, Gas and Water. 


OHIO COAL COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


HARD AND SOFT COAL! 


WITH DOCKS OF 200,000 CAPACITY 


At Duluth, being the largest and best equipped docks on 
Lake Superior. Sole agents in the Northwest of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company’s celebrated 


“Pittston Coal,’’ and Hudson Canal Co. and Lack- 
awana & Delaware Coal. 


Generul Office, 323 Jackson St., St. Paul. 


Correspondence solicited. Address 
J. E. MCWILLIAMS, Gen’! Mg’r. 


NOYES BROS’ & CUTLER, 











IMPORTERS 


——AND— 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


FAIRBANKS’ SUALES, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
$71 and 373 Sibley St., $1. Paul, Minn. 


Minnesota Type Foundry Co., 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 





Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Printers’ Supplies! 


ELECTROTYPERS and STEREOTYPERS. 








ESTABLISHED 1860. 


BOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 
PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


ST. PAUL, - : MINN. 





P, H. KELLY MERCANTILE 00., 


Sricoessors to P. H. KELLY & OO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


TEAS AND COFFEES, 





Established 1854, St. Paun, Mmnn. 
April, '83—cu. 
J. H, SanDERs, ¥, A. HEATH H. D. Matuews, 
President. Vice President. Sec’y and ‘Treas. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO0., 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Foreign and American Cements, 


Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, &c., &c. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 
Warzuovsk, Nos.71 AnD 72 Lower LEVEE, 
Orvick, 170 East THIRD STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


St. Paul and Pacide Coal and ton Gt, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON, 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 
General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 
A. PUGH, - - 





General Manager. 





ST. ANTHONY PARK 


(ADDITION TO ST. PAUL,) 


On St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway 
Short Line and Northern Pacific Railroad. 





31-2 Miles from Union Depot, MINNEAPOLIS. 
6 1-2 Miles from Union Depot, ST. PAUL. 





BEAUTIFUL WOODED CROUNDS, CRADED 
STREETS, RESERVATIONS FOR PUBLIC 
PARKS, TWO RAILROAD STATIONS, 
AND A GRADED PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


Combine to make this the most desirable residence section in 
the inter-urban district. Lots sold on favorable terms. For 
plats and further particulars call on or address 





Cras. El. PRATT, 
Minn. Loan & Trust Co.’s Building, MINNEAPOLIS, Or 


GEORGE H. McCAMMON, 


317 Jackson Street, 


St.Paul, - : 


——OR TO-— 


Minn., 


F. W. PICKARD, at St. Anthony Park. 





We wish to obtain an agent 


W: | 
Agents anted = every oe > the oes 
W tates an ‘anada to sell art- 
Agents anted Dlg gromt — — 
agents not only make quic 
Agents Wanted sales, but large profits, and 
have exclusive territory as- 


Agents Wanted signed them. One agent made 
$25 clear in 7 hours, another 
Agents Wanted |330 clear in one day. If any of 


our agents fail to clear $100 
Agents Wanted after working 30 days, they 


can return goods unsold and 
Agents Wanted rrimich, ‘send at once. for 
Agents Wanted|rr fru"Asdrese Natiowal, 
Agents|Wanted Siren iusbireh, Pa 








One of the Largest Hotels in the State. Steam Elevators and 
all Modern Improvements. 


MERCHANTS HOTEL, 


F. R. WELZ, Proprietor. 


= 
« 
. 
‘ 
| 
=| 
2 
. 
. 
7 
. 
. 
. 
7 
=f 
7 
~ 
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33 G TTs| 


Depot and Steamboat Landing. 


~ “a SREB ERATE 


Special Rates to Excursion Parties. One Block from Union 
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T. E. JEFFERSON. 


W. H. TAYLOR. 


LTA YTLOR & JES ESowWN, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTORS AGENTS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Corner Howard and First Streets, . - 


SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 








CHICAGO, 
Pranklin & Ontario Sts. 5 East 14th Street. 45 Summer Street. 


THE 


Adams & Westlake Mfg. CO., 


MAKERS OF 


THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL. STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 


Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 


—— ALSO =-———— 


Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 
Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 





NEW YORK, BOSTON, 





CRERAR, ADAMS & O©O., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


JESSOP’S ENGLISH STEEL, 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal 
IRON WIRE ROPE 


For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
i AND 13 PIFTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Corbett, Failing & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Iron and Steel, 


AGENTS FOR 
Dupont’s Gunpowder, 
81 and 83 Front Street. 


PORTLAND, 7 OREGON. 





SAFE AND ECONOMICAL INSURANCE. 


For all kinds of buildings and personal property against loss or damage by Fire, Lightning, 


clones, Tornadoes or Hail and the 


risk of inland transportation and navigation, and live stock against loss or damage by accident oe theft. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


—OoFr— 


WAHPETON, DAEFOTA. 


GEO. D. SWAINE, President. 
W. A. WHITE, Treasurer. 


This company is or, 


H. W. TROY, First Vice-President. 
R. B. MYERS, Sup’tof Agencies. 


JNO. N. DEANS, Second: Vice-President. 


C. E. WOLFE, Sec’y. N. A. PAGE, Ass’tSec’y 


nized under the Law passed in 1885, requiring that all companies organized within the Territory of Dakota 


for the transaction of the business on the mutual plan, shall have actual application for insurance upon which the premiums shall 
amount to at least $50,000, at least $10,000 of which must have been paid in cash. It is an association of the business men of Da- 


kota for the purpose of insuring themselves at cost. 


ITS POLICIES ARE ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT CONDITIONS. 


The premiums for insurance in this company are payable as follows: 


One-fourth of each year’s premium, cash; the other 


three-fourths are paid in assessments levied upon an assessable note which draws no interest and is payable only in case of _assess- 
ments to meet losses and expenses. The first payment of cash is credited on the books of the company, and when an assessment 
is levied, it ischarged up to this account. As soon as this account is overdrawn, an assessment is made onthe assessable no 


us, insurance is guaranteed at 


cost. 
In the Hail Department only 160 acres will be taken in one section. In case of damage by hail, in the adjustment and pay 
ment of the loss, no deduction shall be made for the cost of harvesting, ——- threshing or marketing grain. The mayen 
oO 


3 made from the actual stand of grain at the time of loss, and for every bushe 


f grain lost, the company pays the price of the 


same kind of grain at your market place on the first day of October. All hail losses are paid on the first day of November. 
WE INSURE AT COST. 
You pay your premium in small installments, so that it will be easy to meet. We wish every man in Dakota ons propest 
t 


in Dakota to thoroughly investigate the plan and workings of the company, and if found satisfactory, insure himself w 
q to Eastern companies at home to be used among you. Correspondence solicited. 


leave the money you have heretofore pai 


us and 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ACENTS WANTED. 


AX LITTLE NONSENSE. 


A man may chin and a man may grin 
And sell corner lots all day; 

But he can’t build a town by running it down, 
Because it ain’t built that way. 








Contesting His WIFE’s W1LL.—“I hear that Smith is 
contesting his wife’s will,” said one Dakota man to 
another, a day or twoago. “I don’t know how that may 
be,” replied the other, “but I am quite sure of one 
thing.” “What's that?” 


“Smith never contested his 





WAHPETON, DAKOTA. 


Dakota Investment Company, 


Grand Forks, Dakota. 


Negotiate 7 per cent. First Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Dakota and Minnesota and Guarantee Princi- 
pal and Interest. 


Commenced business in 1880; incorporated in 1884, with a 
aid up capital of $50, and have invested over 
$900,000 for eastern banks and individuals without loss. 
e Company confines its loans to the Red River Vahey. 
On the Dakota side the field embraces the six RED RIV 
VALLEY Counties, containing 13,583 farms and _ 1,725,2 
acres of improved land, and a population of 83,242—16, 
more than any other six counties in the er S 
City loans negotiated. BONDS & WAR TS for sale. 
Correspondence solici 





THEO. C. SEARS. 


SEARS & ASHTON, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


TACOMA, WASH. THR. 
Rooms 5, 6, 7 & 8, Merchants National Bank Building 


JAS. M. ASHTON. 








WM. COURTENAY, 
Miles City, Montana, 


Live Stock Broker, 


Real Estate and Commercial Agency, 
Loan Broker and Notary Public. 


First-class Ranches, Farms and desirable Town Lots 
for sale. Assists parties to purchase N. P. R. R. 
Lands. Agent for First-class Fire, Life 

and Accident Insurance Companies. 


| = LIVE STOCK A SPECIALTY. 








A 


BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 


@ 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested and in- 
dorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your Grocer ought to 
have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. 8. WILTBSRGER, Prop., 


233 N. Second St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL RAILS 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


FTE WALL STREDT, 
NEW YORK. 

















We. 








comeaiiall 








wife’s will while she was alive. He seems to be getting 
courageous under his sad affliction.”"—Dakota Bell. 





“Mamma,” said a five-year-old girl pointing to a turkey 
gobbler strolling around a neighbor’s yard, “ain’t that 
red-nosed chicken got an awful big bustle.” 





He Stavep.—“Lambie dear.” ‘Yes, dovey darling.” 
“Ig he going down to the horrid club to-night, duckie?” 
“Yes, ownest ownie.” “Not to-nightie.” “Yessie.” 
“No, sweetie.” “Yes, dearie.” “Bet him a dollar, 
lovey.” “Why ain’t I birdie?” “Because, sugar plum, 








as you go out into the front hall you’ll see mamma, my 
own dear mamma, who dotes on you, sitting on a trunk; 
she’s just arrived. Won’t you stay home to-night, 
sweetie?” He stayed. 





Hetty Harkins of Hartford, Ct., 
Was amazingly proud of her pt., 
Which pride to express, 
She held up her dress, 
And thus a fine figure did Ht. 





“Ephlum, what makes so many cat tails grow in dis 
heah pon’?” “Well,I would say! doan youknow? Why 
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A. A. NEWwWBERYT & Co... 


REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL AGENTS, 


Spokane Falls, Washington Territory. 





Spokane Falls, the metropolis of Eastern Washington, has a water-power more extensive than that of Minneapolis, 
and is now the trading center of a rich agricultural district and a mining region containing the richest mineral deposits in the United States. Investments in 
Spokane Falls property, which can now be made at reasonable prices, are absolutely safe and pay enormous returns. We undertake investments for parties a at 


distance, and invite correspondence. 


We have some of the choicest business property in the heart of the city; acre tracts contiguous to the city, and manufacturing sites, with and without water- 
power, on our lists, and solicit correspondence and inquiry from Eastern parties. 
Thousands of acres of choice agricultural land in the Palouse country and the Big Bend, improved and unimproved, at prices ranging from $5 to $15 an acre, 
Plats and prices of Northern Pacific Railroad lands in Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho. 


.,. § Traders National Bank, 
REFERENCES : | First National Bank, 


t Spokane Falls. 


A. A. NEWBERRY & CO., 


SPOKANE FALLS. 





THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 





Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO, 


No freezi 


in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot 


urnals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
railroads hag 


of the year. ves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading 
demonstrated. 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, 


GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


References furnished on application. 


OHAS. MILLER, Pres't and Gen'l Manager. 


FRANKLIN, PA. 





t. P. WELLS, 


JAMESTOWN, D.T., 


Trastee of LaMoure Town 
Site Syndicate. 





The town of LaMoure 
on the James River is a 
rustling town for busi- 
ness—is the commercial 
center of the county and 
the county-seat; is con- 
nected south by the N. 
W. R. R. and east and 
west by the N. P. R. R., 
thus possessing great 
business advantages and 
still good openings for 
other business. 


Investors and settlers 
are invited to corre- 
spond with the subscrib- 
er as to lands, town prop- 
erty, business chances, 
etc., etc. 





North Dakota! 


THE CREAM OF THE 


Great West. 


LAMOURE COUNTY, 
lying in the beautiful 
and fertile Valley of the 
James River, has the 
very best of farmin 
and ing lands, whic 
can bought ata low 
price, or had for Home- 
steads or Tree Claims. 
Also lands to let fitted 
for crop. All near good 
towns and railroads. 





Investments made, se- 
curity bought, taxes 
paid, ete., for non-resi- 
dents. 


c.P. SMITH, 
Resident Manager, 
LAMOwRE, D. T. 





FRANK J. HECKER, President. 


C. L. FREER, Vice President and Treasurer. 


PENINSULAR CAR CO, 


DETROIT MICH. 


Freight Cars of all Classes. 


Car Wheels and Castings. 


BRUSH 


Hlectric Light! 


Parties in Dakota and elsewhere in 


THE GREAT NORTHWEST! 


who desire Incandescent, or Arc, Electric Lights, are 
recommended to correspond with 


THE BRUSH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


OMAHA AGENT—C. G. Burton, No. 1304 Doug- 
las street, Omaha, Nebraska. 





PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN STOCKS. 





Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Swords, 18 Wall Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations 
of miscellaneous securities, June 24: 





Bid. Asked. 
Northern Pacific, common............ 32% 33 
« « fMortgageonds lite 18 
ny : st Mo nds 117 
it) “ 2d “ ci) 104 4 104% 
” va Missouri Div. “ 108% 105% 
- 8 P.d’Oreille “ “ 108% 105% 
- - Dividend Certificates 99% 100 
St. Paul & Duluth, common............ 91 92 
= ss | RES 110 12 
‘ i aaa 111% 113 
Orezon & Transcontinental............ 2954 29% 
0 e. 6’s 1922 98 9B, 
Oregon Railway & Navigation......... 99 100 
9 = ist bonds 111 12 
mg = Me * . ee —- 
‘4 = “Cons Mtge 5’s. 101 102% 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ist’s....... 119% 120 
Northern Pacific Terminals............ 105% 107% 
pe re eee 109 ill 
Oregon Improvement Co.............. 4449 48 
. ~~ “ Ist bonds..... 95 97 
Chicago. St. P.. Mp'ls & Omaha, com. 50% 60% 
cago, St. P., Mp’ maha, com.. 
eS nod oc bancddancsasenesd 114 114% 
Chi & Northwestern, common....1174 117% 
oO — ES PAIGE: POPES o 149 
Chi , Milwaukee & St. Paul,com.. 88% 885g 
te Beer eee 121% 
Milwaukee, Lake 8. & Western, com.. 85 90 
OT a aa 0 112 
Mp!l’s & St. Louis, common............. 16% 17 
io _— Sidhe chnanigdhad 41 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba...... 116 7 








Capacity, 30 


dey grows up from kittens dat people hez drowned in de 
pon’, of course. Peah’s like you wimmen folks doan 
know nuffin’ bout agricultshaw.”’ 





A Frenchman in London claims to have discovered a 
certain root which allays hunger and thirst. He proba- 
bly refers to the root of all evil.—Boston Transcript. 





Science informs us that every grain of barley for its 
full fruition drinks a gallon of water. The statement 
should, however, be taken with a grain of allowance as it 
seems barley possible. 





The other day two ladies, one of whom carried a baby, 
@ntered a Minneapolis store and signified their desire to 
look at some carpets. The thermometer stood at eighty- 








Cars per day. 





five in the shade, but the affable salesman cheerfully dis- 
played roll after roll, until prespiration literally streamed 
from every pore of his body. Finally one of the ladies 
asked the other if she did not think it was time to go. 
“It isn’t quite train time yet,” replied the other, and baby 
likes to see him roll them out.” 


“My dear,” said Mrs. Ferguson Montgomery to her 
husband, “why do they keep that hen at the dime mu- 
seum? I don’t see anything different about it from the 
ordinary fowl.” 

Ferguson opened his eyes in mild surprise. 

“Well, well, didn’t you notice? That hen is one of the 
most interesting features of the museum. It hasn’t any 


“Is it possible?” meditatively replied the wife. ‘Well, 
I must go down again.” —Minneapolis Journal. 











NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Approximate Gross Earnings for Month of May. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, 15 BROAD STREET. 
NEw YORK, June 3, 1887. 


1885-6, 1886-7. Increase. 
Miles: Main Line 
and Branches... 2,741 2,804.54 153.54 
Month of May ... %983,730.71  $1,019,900.00 $ 36,169.29 
Julyl te May 30. 10,653,170.89  11,611,028.61 957,857.72 
R. L. BELKNAP, Treasurer. 
ee 














It is said that the Socialistic element of the Knights of 
Labor willask Congress to revise one of the Ten Com 


mandments so that it will read: “Four days of six hours 
each shalt thou work, and have two holidays a week 


without a reduction of wages.’’—Norristown Herald. 
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A. J. BAW YEFR, 


GRAIN ON COMMISSION, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. Elevators on N. P.RR 





J. A. GRANT. R. P. GRANT 


J. A. GRANT & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURNITURE, DOORS AND SASH. 


Also rsp ps all kinds of Lumber. Special attention given 
to all orders for Sawing, wn and Turning. 


DETROIT, - - ~ MINNESOTA. 





3 7. A. SEELY, 
Real Estate, Loans and Insurance. 


3 Collections a Specialty. 

Special attention Se to Examining Titles, Making Deeds, 
Mortgages and Collections. Information given ng any 
Lots or Lands in Wah — or Richland County, Breckenridge 
or Wilkin —* oney placed for non-residents on im- 
proved prope: 


Proprietor "Opera House. WAHPETON, D. T. | 





THOS. C. SIMPSON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 


PERHAM, = ” MINN. 


Real Estate bought and sold. Thousands of acres of both wild 
and improved leat, in which are to be found some of the most 
rare barzains in the Northwest. Havi ing io examined 
hundreds of thousands of acres of N. nds, my customers 
have the benefit of this knowledge han “selections are made. 





J. H. SUTHERLAND & CO., 


DETROIT, - a MINN. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Rock Elm & Oak Handles. 


RAILROAD AND MINERS’ HANDLES A SPECIALTY. 
On N. P. R. B., 228 miles west of St. Paul, Minn. 





FERGUS FALLS ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Cc. D. Waeeee, Sars J.P. WILLIAMs, V. Pres’t. 


E. A. Jewert, Cashier. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Capital and Surplus, - - $122,000. 





Oldest National Bank in Northern Minnesota. General 
banking business transacted, Correspondence solicited. 


W. J. HOLMES. 


DEALER IN 


Real Estate and Real Estate Securities, 
; FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 

Can furnish to order on short notice First Mo Farm 

Securities in any amount required. Security absolute. 

— solicited. Can referto many old cus- 








JAMES A. BROWN, 
Negotiates First Mortgage Loans on 


REAL HSTATE. 
Lands Bought and Sold. 


> aaa neg d 
FERGUS FALLS, 


GRAND HOTEHL. 
Fergus Falis, Minn. 


A Brick Fiveprest Building. 100 connec 
cleqgatly Seam ed with all modern conve! 
lis. Bath rooms on each Soor. 
Heated by steam. The best appointed 
Hotel ‘this side of Chicago cago. 
B. 8S. HALL, Proprietor. 








JAMES COMPTON, Pres’t. C. C. WARFIELD, Cashier. 


Citizens National Bank, 


FERGUS FALLS, ~ MINN. 
Capital, $75,000. 
Transacts a general business. Buys and sells in- 


vestment securities. 8 attention given to collections 


B. F. BROWN, Agent, 
~~ 





—THE— 


Geo. B. Wright Estate 


Water Power to Lease! 


City Lots for Sale! 


For particulars write or call upon 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


Serms easy. 








‘POWER TO LEASE 


On Very Favorable Terms. 
The Fergus Falls Gas and Mill Company, 


Besides owing the Gas franchise for the city, are also 
proprietors of the finest of the a Water Powers on 
the River, and are prepared to lease Power at very 
low rates. 

Parties intending to locate in the Northwest in the 
manufacturi ving. business cannot finda better opening. 
—- f ties unequalled outside of the large cities. 


F. W. BURNHAM, Gen’! Man’r, Fergus Falls, Minn., 
—or— 
SAM’L HILL, Pres’t, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fergus Falls, Minn., 


Has the best Water Power in the United States 
and is the best place for the flouring business to be found 
in the whole Northwest. Also an B Uneurpessed chance 
for all other kinds of manufacturin, ah which reliable 
and oves? wer is a desideratum. NORTHWEST for 
ddress all inquiries, 


pomp OF COMMERCE, FERGUS FALLS MINN. 
GRISWOLD & CO., 
Private Detectives! 


Room 7, No 9 Washington Ave. N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


All business receives our personal attention. 
All t) a on strictly confidential. 
tore and private work specialties. 











Washburn, Crosby & Co., 


PROPRIETORS 


! 


lve, 


Washburn’s 00, 


Washburn’s Gold Medal 





Washburn’s Speculat 
Washburn’s 000, 


| 


BRANDS 





by 
é 
77) 


‘T ‘ON 
am qyss uit 


"‘SBI4XY OTA, Ss WinqgysemM 
‘oyNng UOJ] Ss. WAngyseM 


SmInqyseM ‘do1pMousg s 


O, C. WASHBURN FLOURIN G “MILLS, 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
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MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS 


RATILIWAT 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


Wrrnovur CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAS. 
T S oF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THKOUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE. 














Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississirr1 VaLLEy, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 


MANY HOURS SAVED, and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union Pactric, 
and Atcaison, Topeka & Sante Fs Raliways. 








2" Close Connections made in Union t with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Northern Pacific ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 
and NORTHWEST. 


REMEMBER | The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 
LOUIS RAILWAY are com of Com- 
fortakle Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars 
orton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebrated 
PALACE DINING CARS. 








150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, etc., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 


Gen’! Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 








“Burlington Route 
From the Northwest” 


THE PRINCIPAL LINE BETWEEN THE 


NORTHWEST 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Gnwecnons MADEIN Union Depots 
Business (ENTERS 





Peertess DINING Cars 
AND PULLMAN’'S SLEEPERS 
ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS BETWEEN 


MINNEAPOLIS 
”°ST.PAUL A 


“CHICAGO? ST.LOUIS 


*% THEONLYLINE * 
RUNNING DINING CARS BETWEEN 
THE TWIN Cities an? ST.LOUIS 


FOR TICKETS, RATES, GENERAL INFORMATION, ETC., 
CALL ON ANY TICKET AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES OR CANADA 


GEO. B. HARRIS, 


OR ADDRESS 
W. J. 


GENERAL MANAGER, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


C. KENYON, 
GEN’L PASS. AGENT, 
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THE ROYAL ROUTE. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 





AND 


Chicago & Northwestern Railways 


Offers the best service, and makes the fastest time of any 
line between St. Paul, Sioux City, Omaha, Des Moines 
and Kansas City. All trains carrying through sleepers 
and making close connection at Omaha and Kansas City 
for California points. This is the short line to Chicago, 
no change of cars and all classes of tickets honored. 
Two trains a day each way with finest Pullman sleepers 
and most modern dining cars, on which every delicacy of 
the season may be obtained at a moderate price. These 
dining cars are special features of the “Royal Route,” 
and for liberal service and comfort are unequaled by any 
in the world. 

For Duluth, Ashland and all Lake Superior points, take 
this route from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Eau Claire, and all 
stations east and south. Parlor cars on day trains, 
through sleepers on night trains. Close connection at 
Ashland with M., L. 8. & W. trains for the iron mines. 

Buy your tickets over the Chicago, St. Paul, Minnea- 
polis & Omaha Railway, and you will never travel by any 
other line. 

Tickets for sale by all ticket agents. 

For time tables and other information apply to 


T. W. TEADSALE, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
J.8. McCULLOUGH, M. M. WHEELER, 


Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agt be Travel’g Pass. Agt., 
. Paul, Minn. 


HORT -HANDs:iiirions 


entering NOW. Skill in Three Months by Haven’s 
System. No failures. Haven’s Colleges: New York, N.Y.; 
Phila., Pa.; Chicago, lll. ; Cincinnati, O.: San Francisco, Cal. 











Owns and operates nearl 
equipped road in Illinois, 
nesota and Dakota. 


It is the Best Direct Route between all principal 
points in the Northwest, Southwest and Far West. 


For maps, time-tapies, rates of and freight, 
etc., apply to the nearest station agent of the CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & St. Paut RAILWAY, or toany Railroad 
Agent anywhere in the World. 


5,500 miles of thoroughly 
isconsin Iowa, Missouri, Min- 


R. MILLER, A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
General Manager Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Ag’t. 
J. F. TUCKER, GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 


Ass’t Gen’] Manager. Ass’t Gen’! Pass. & Tkt Ag’t. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 





For informationin reference to Lands and Towns 
owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAII- 
WAY COMPANY, write to H. G. HAGAN, Land Commis- 
sioner, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





NERVITA speedily 


5 
cures all effects of 
ree ria Youthful Errors, or 
Nervous DEBILITY 
Involuntary tosses, 
tag 


Mawnoop and kindred affections. Trial p’ckage, 
e@. Frec st office. $1 per package, Six for $5 


DR. A. G- OLIN COMPANY, 
187 Washington st., Chicago. Ill. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO VIEWING. 


Largest Collection of Views of Places of Interest in 
Montana and the Northwest constantly on hand. 
ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED. 


6 Haupt @ 
5 
New York Palace Studio. 


INSTANTANEOUS PROCESS. 


FINE FINISH. UNEXCELLED. 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
SUPERIOR WORK. 


Losi 
Lc. pos 











LEWIS JONES, manazer New York Photographic (allery. 


Broadway, opposite Grand-Opera House, 
BUTTE CITY, - MONTANA. 


W242; PARTS 


UNDEVELOPED 


of the body enlarged and strengthened, Full partic 
ulars (sealed) free, ERIE MED, CO., Buffalo, N. Y% 
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Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 


LAND DEPARTMENT. 





Maps and descriptive publications in various languages sent 
FR free of charge to any address. 


_ The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company at St. Paul, 





Minn., and at Portland, Oregon, employs Norwegian, Swedish and German agente, 


For all information relative to the Northern Pacific coun- | who meet intending settlers and give them all needed information and asssist- 
try, apply to or address, ance, 
CHAS. B. LAMBORN, OR P. B. GROAT, 
Land Commissioner, General Emigration Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. St. Paul, Minn, 
For Lands and Town Lots in For Lands and Town Lots in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA AND MONTANA, 


BASTERN LAND DistTRIcT, 


Apply to 


A. G. POSTLETHWAITE, 


General Land Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
THE BEST HOMES FOR TEN MILLION PEOPLE IN 


Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Northern Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 


THE CREAT NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY. 


FRE 


WASHINCTON, ORECON AND IDAHO, 


WESTERN LAND DISTRICT, 


Apply to 


PAUL SCHULZE, 


General Land Agent, Portland, Oregon. 





All along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad and its branches Covernment lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands are offered 
by the United States Covernment to actual settlers under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture Laws. These are the best and most productive 
lands ever offered for settlement. MORE THAN ONE HALF ofall the public land t> ken by private entry in the United States during the fiscal years of 1883 
and (884 is located in States and Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad. OVER 36 per cent of the number of all private entries made 
during the same period in the United States have been flied in Dakota. 


Northern Pacific Railroad Lands 


in Minnesota, and Dakota east of the Missouri River and within easy reach from established railroad stations on the line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad and its branches are now being sold at lower prices than those asked by the Government for adjoining sections. 


Some of the Advantages of Buying Lands of the Railroad Company 
Are that settlement is not made a condition of purchase ; there is no delay in acquiring title to the lands purchased; and the preferred stock of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company is received at par in payment of principal and interest upon lands in Minnesota and Dakota EAST of the Missouri River. The Northern Pacific 
Railroad lands are sold on very easy terms to actual settlers under the 


TEN YBAR CREDIT PLAN. 


This applies to all agricultural lands in both the Eastern and the Western Land Districts. Under this plan settlers will be required within one year from the date 
of purchase to build upon the land they may select, and also to break and cultivate not less than ONE-TENTH of the land during each of the first three years. The 
terms of payment are, one-tenth cash; at the end of the first year interest on the unpaia balance only; at the end of each of the next nine years, one-tenth of the 
principal, together with 7 per cent interest. 


BISMARCK, DAK., round trip rate from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth or Superior........ a 4 


JAMESTOW 


The Agricultural Lands of the Company are also for sale on the 


FIVE YEAR CREDIT PLAN WITHOUT ANY REQUIREMENT AS TO SETTLEMENT. 


WISCONSIN, MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA AND MONTANA.—For Lands in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota and Montana, on the five years’ plan, the 
terms of payment are, one sixth cash; balance in five equal annual installments with 7 per cent interest. 

WASHINGTON, IDAHO AND OREGON.—For Lands in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, on the five years’ plan, the terms of payment are, one-fifth cash; at 
the end of the first year interest on the unpaid balance only; at the end of each of the next four years one-fifth of the principal, with 7 per cent interest. 

GRAZING LANDS in Dakota, Montana and Washington, in tracts of one section and over, are sold on ten years’ time, without requiring settlement. 


REBATES ON ALL LANDS IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA EAST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 

A rebate of $1 per acre will be made for the area broken and put under cultivation within the first two years after the sale. 
REBATES OF RAILROAD FARE 
A rebate of the full price of a ‘‘One Way Land Ticket’ or one-half of the price of a ‘‘ Round Trip Land Explorers’ Ticket’’ may be applied in part payment 
for 160 acres or more of the company’s land in Minnesota and Dakota. 


“‘ Land Tickets”’ are issued only on orders from the land department to land seekers and actual settlers, good for forty days from date of purchase. These ‘‘land 
tickets’’ are good only as far west as Dickinson, Stark County, Dakota. The following special round trip rates have been made to the points named below: 








MINNEWAUKAN (Devils Lake)...... 





.00 | COOPERSTOWN 
-00 | LA '#QURE 
socesececees eescennedbecsessooeseen - 14.00] MILAOR 
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The Northern Pacific Railroad Company owns desirable Lots and Blocks in most of the following 


named Towns, which are for sale at reasonable prices. 


Towns in Eastern Land District. 


On Main Line N. P. R. R. 
P WISCONSIN. 
uperior. 
ett: MINNESOTA. 
Brainerd, 
Frazee City, 
Audubon, 
Wadena, the Eastern terminus of the 
N. P., F. & B. H. R. R. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
On the N. P., F. & B. H. Branch. 
Wahpeton, 
Milnor, Western terminus of the N. P., 
F. & B. H. R. R. 


On the F. & Southwestern Branch 
of the N. P. R. R. 


Leonard, 

Sheldon, 

Buttzville, 

Lisbon, 

Marshall, 

La Moure, Western terminus of the F. 


TERMS OF SA 


One-quarter cash on application ; 





& 8S. W. Branch of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad. 


On the Jamestown and Northern Branch 
of the N. P. R. R. 


Melville. 

Carrington, the junction of the Mouse 
River Branch of the J. & N. R. R. 
Sykeston, the Mouse River Branch com- 

pleted to this point. 

New Rockford, 

Edmunds, 

Minnewaukan, the terminus of the 
Jamestown and Northern Branch of 
the Northern Pacific R. R., the Dev- 
ils Lake, and supply point for Turtle 
Mountain and Mouse River country. 
On the Main Line of the N. P. R. RB. 

Mapleton, 

Casselton, 

Windsor, 


Menoken, > 
Bismarck, capital of Dakota and United 
States land office. 





Mandan, 
Marmot, 
New Salem, 
Sims, 
Glenullen, 
Hebron, 
Richardton, 
Taylor, 
Gladstone, 
Dickinson, 
Belfield. 

On the Main Line of the N. P. R. R. 


MONTANA. 
Glendive, 


Miles City, Uaited States Land office. 

+ ner gh 
orsyth, 

Livingston, junction with the Yellow- 
stone National Park Branch of the 
N. P. R. R. 

Bozeman, United States land office. 

Moreland, 

Gallatin, 

Townsend, 





ileferred payments at the rate of seven (7) per cent per annum. 


A. ROEDELHEIMER, General Agent, Land apd Passenger Departments, Columbus, Qhio- 





. 


Helena, capital of Montana and United 
States land office. 

Garrison, junction of the Utah and 
Northern Railroad. 

Drummond, 

Missoula, 

Thompson’s Falls. 


Towns in Western Land District, 


IDAHO AND WASHINGTON 


Rathdrum, 

Trent, 

Spokane Falls, United States land office 
Cheney, 


Sprague 
Harrison, 


Tacoma, the western terminus of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 


LE FOR NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. TOWN LOTS. 


balance in three (3) equal payments, due four (4), eight (8), and twelve (12) months from date of sale. Interest on 
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“OH, THERE’S CHARLEY! 


IT WASN’T CHARLEY, 


BUT THERE WAS A SURPRISE ALL THE 





VLL JUST GIVE HIM A LITTLE..SURPBISE.” 





SAME. 





WARNER & MORGAN 
MACHINE GO, 


SUGCESSORS TO WARNER & HOUéH MACHINE Co. 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
181 East Sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Consulting Envineers & Contractor 
for Improved Steam Plants, 


Specifications and Plans drawn and Estimates given 
for Power and Hydraulic Plants (including Town 
Water Supply), complete or in part, guaranteeing © 
specified required service and results. Improvements 
made in existing plants guaranteeing economy far in 
excess of first cost. Correspondence, stating require- 
ments, solicited on these subjects. 


DEALERS IN 


Iron and Wood-Working and Rail- 
way Tools and Machines, 


Special Steam and Hydraulic Appliances! 


Sanderson Bros’ Fine English Tool Steel and Wire 
Rope, McCaffrey & Bros.’ First Quality Files, 
Dodge Wood Pulleys, Underwood Ootton 
Leather Belt, etc., carried in 
Full Stock. 


{3 Send to us for Prices on any 
Machine wanted. 





South Park, West St. Paul. 


Equipped with the finest improved machinery and 
tools, manned by skilled workmen only, to ensure the 
carrying out of our motto: ‘‘Accurate work at 
reasonable charges.” 


STEAM FORGE. 


One of the most complete shops in the Northwest 
for doing all manner of forging. Careful attention 
given in this department to special forgings from 
drawings or patterns, railway bridge and architectural 


work. 
POUNDRY. 


Castings, light or heavy, of any description. Spec- 
ialty, machine castings of fine finish from strong but 
easily worked metal. 


PATTERN ROOM. 


Patterns made from drawings or sketches submitted 
to us, of any desired article. 


MACHINE SHOP. 


Besides the manufacture of the “Hough Twist 
Drili Grinder,” and other special tools of our own 
for the general market, we have in place machinery 
planned to meet the requirements of economy of time 
and accuracy in executing any commission entrusted 
to us, for either new work or repairs. 

Reboring yo cylinders of any description or 
size in their ¢ position. Workmen and ma 





chine for sent out to any part of the 
sent on Sted 











